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If you tgied to lift 
this Herefog #/ Bull with your foot! 
Wy) 








Yap ~—= 












q And yet the excess weight in 
ordinary boots makes you waste 


: “that much energy every day! 


? URING asingle day spent in ordi- 
1 nary boots, you lift at least 2,420 
we ) pounds of absolutely useless weight! 
5 This weight 1s greater than that of Santo’s 
Gem, 1930 Champion Polled Hereford 
Bull. 
You put this unnecessary drain on 


your energy if each boot is only two 
~ ounces heavier than it ought to be. 






wy 
: %/ institu You can’t help covering at least five 
cy OS 1930 Champion Pclled Hereford Bull and a half miles in a full working day 
(After a photograph) ° ° ° 

even if you are merely doing winter 
~~ chores. Five and a half miles mean 
9,680 steps at the very least, and 
9,680 steps, at two ounces on each foot, 
mean 2,420 unnecessary pounds. 

But you can help wearing heavier 
boots than you have to! 

There is no excess weight in a 
Goodrich boot. It is made of twenty- 
seven different rubber compounds and 
rubberized fabrics chosen because they 
Se make it tough without making it heavy. 

; The B. F. Goodrich Footwear 


@& Corporation, Watertown, Mass. 


Goodrich 


Rubber footwear for every member of the family 
— another B. F. Goodrich Product 








Men’s dull strap 
Norka 


Men’s four-buckle all- 
rubber brown gaiter 


Men’s short brown boot: Sturgis 
comes in knee to hip lengths : 






Women’s Zipper in 
swagger-tan 
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The price that can be 


realized from 
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determines the market value 





HE cattle buyers are “riding the yards.” Before they left 
their offices they had reports on the beef, hide and other 
by-product markets. Swift cattle buyers receive hourly price 
reports on beef and by-products. Why? 
Because the price of beef and by-products makes the price of 
cattle. 
Most livestock producers recognize the economic fact that 
packers cannot stay in business if they pay more for live stock 
than they get for the meat and by-products. 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 
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a 
4) (THAT is the 
, eae phrase we use 


~~ _%+to express our 
~2™: > idea of how the 
~~ home of an 





<< Ameri- 
can farm 
family ought 


to be equipped. 

If the farm home is to come 
up to the standard of an average 
city home—and I can see abso- 
lutely no reason why one should 
be comfortable and _ healthful 
and the other not—here is 
what it should have, in our 
opinion: 

Running Water 

A Modern Bathroom 

Electric or Gas Lighting 

Screens 

Refrigeration 

Effective Sewage Disposal 

Telephone 

Heat in All Rooms 

Power for Heavy Work 

When we restrict ourselves 
to this list of nine essentials, it 
does not mean that other things 
are not important too. An 
automobile and a radio, for ex- 
ample, come as near to being 
necessities in the country as 
anything could. 


Y the narrowest of margins, 

we just miss getting the names of 
Photograph Contest winners into this 
issue. We had to go to press before the 
final selections could be made. 

However, prizes will be awarded by 
mail shortly, unsuccessful photographs 
will be returned with our thanks and con- 
dolences, or whatever it is, and the list of 
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MONG the very good writers of sea 
stories is the young Englishman, 


Albert Richard Wetjen. He has written 
short stories, mostly, but occasionally 
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longer ones, and ‘‘Courtship of the Duke,”’ 
which begins this month, will run in four 
installments. 

Mr. Wetjen knows the sea, and his tale 
of Captain Norris and Nora Laird and 
the castaways on the Pekin Lady grows 
more exciting as it goes along. I am sure 
you will enjoy it. 


e e 


ND who is Charles S. Michaels? Chi- 

cago man, grain expert, chief writer 

on grain markets for the news- 

paper that loves to call itself 

the “world’s greatest.”” Mr. 

Michaels knows grain, and 

PAGE What the grain trade is think- 

ing, and you will find his report 

on the Farmers’ National in- 
teresting and fair. 

@ z 

T has been several years since 

Charles Hargens has done a 
cover picture for us. His color- 
ful Autumn picture with the 
million automobiles, more or 
less, I am sure will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the breast of 
every one who drives any good 
concrete road any nice Sunday 
afternoon. 

18 @ 2 

RANK ARCHIBALD of 
Circulation Depart- 
ment will be annoyed if I do 
not call attention to the turkey 
order blank that he has had 
placed just inside the front 
cover. 

That means, as always, that 
your subscription has not ex- 
ome this month. If it did, the 

lank would say so. But it 
means that if you think The Farm Journal 
is a good magazine, and wonderful value 
for the money, you could show your a 
preciation best by getting your best He a 
bor to subscribe. Or even two good neigh- 
bors. In a nutshell, do you like us? If 
you do, send us a new subscriber or two 
on Mr. Archibald’s blank. Thank you. 


The Editor 


Je) 
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Our Business Metho 


and who can stop after saying it. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers on Grant Bidg., Atlanta; 
trial, two years for 50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 
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The Farm Journal gives no 
chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 


Published Monthly by 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
P. E. Warp, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Henry Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bidg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


We believe that al] the advertisements in this F . PI 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by air ay 
works, we will make good to actua] subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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50¢ Quality 
Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
Now 25¢ 














aa 
To guard against, to treat 


Sore Throat 


garele Listerine—reduces mouth germs 98% 


Do you realize that even in normal 
mouths millions of germs breed, waiting 
until resistance is low to strike? 


Among them are the Micrococcus 
Catarrhalis, (catarrh), associated with 
head colds; Pneumococcus (pneu- 
monia), and the Streptococcus Hemo- 
lyticus, so largely responsible for sore 
throat. 


How important it is to help Nature 
fight these germs by means of a mouth 
wash and gargle capable of swiftly de- 
stroying them. 

Fifty years of medical, hospital, lab- 
oratory, and general experience clearly 
prove Listerine to be the ideal anti- 
septic and germicide for this purpose. 


It is non-poisonous, safe to use full 


Kills 200,000,000 


strength in any amount, and is, 
at the same time, one of the 
most powerful germicides 
known when used full strength. 


a 


GARGLE 
EVERY 2 





THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


Within 15 seconds it kills even the 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) germs, 
generally used as test germs because of 
their resistance to germicides. 


Recent exhaustive tests show that 
full strength Listerine, when used 
as a gargle, reduces the number of 
germs on the surface of the mouth 98%. 
Thus the mouth is left healthy, fresh, 


clean. 


Under all ordinary conditions of 
health, the morning and night gargle 
with Listerine is deemed sufficient. But 
when you are coming down with a cold 
or sore throat, it is wise to gargle with 
Listerine every two hours in order to 
combat the swiftly multiplying germs. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


germs in fifteen seconds 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 
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HE Farmers’ National Grain Cor- 

poration. Yesterday—an idea. Today 

a going cash grain firm that handled 

30,000,000 bushels for its members during 
the months of July and August. 

In less than a year (it was incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware on October 12, 
1929, following the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act in June) it is now 
marketing the grain of 
250,000 farmers, shipped 
to it through nearly 2,000 
country elevators, con- 
trols 20,000,000 bushels 
of storage space at ter- 
minal markets, and has 
already commenced to 
make itself felt in the world’s export trade. 

Farmer-owned and _ farmer-controlled, 
this super co-operative has brought the 
first real threat to the supremacy of the old system of marketing 
grain, and as such has aroused considerable bitterness. There 
was already enough competition, and fierce competition, on the 
grain exchanges and in the country for the privilege of handling 
and rehandling the 1,000,000,000 bushels, more or less, that 
moves from farms every year. 

Aside from the fact that the Grain Corporation must return 
to its stockholders any profit earned, there is nothing to dis- 
tinguish it on an organized exchange from the average member. 
It is bound by the same rules, must charge the same fixed rate 
of commission for its services, buys and sells cash grain for its 
customers, makes full use of the facilities of the exchange for 
the hedging of the grain by sales for future delivery, and con- 
ducts its business just as an ordinary commission house. It is 
also permitted to transact business for non-co-operative cus- 
tomers, within certain limits. 

It would be surprising indeed if the grain traders, particularly 
that section who buy and sell cash grain, the actual commodity, 
did not look on a powerful new competitor with fear and dislike. 


Co-Operative Selling an Old Story 


HE trade is familiar enough with co-operative selling on a 

small scale. Co-operative elevators have been operating in 
the interior for 30 years and more, and at the end of 1929 there 
were around 4,500 of them. There were also nine elevator 
terminal companies and eight wheat pools. 

But these enterprises were all independent units, competing 
against each other, and without real influence on supplies or 
prices. It is the sudden federating of 26 organizations under 
one management, with the powerful aid and the millions of dollars 
of the Farm Board back of it, that arouses the anxiety and 
bitter feeling of the trade. 

The Farmers’ National has made no secret of the fact that 
the very nature of its activities will tend to encroach on the 
receiving business of the cash grain handler, and must materially 
cut down his profits. As General Manager George S. Milnor 
pointed out in an address before the Millers National Federation, 
the old line grain companies will probably be injured, even 
though there were no conscious effort to capture their customers. 

So it comes about that the grain trade is openly hostile to 
the Corporation and to the Farm Board. They argue that the 
former is in fact a Government organization, and the Farm 
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What the grain trac e—experienced and critical —thinks 
of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation 
and its prospects 


By Charles $. Michaels 

















Line 


Board advances of money to make 
loans, to purchase terminal elevators and 
other facilities and otherwise, is an ag- 
gravated case of unfair competition. For 
50 years or more the receiving and shipping 
business of the country has been in the 
hands of the grain trade, and they cite 
Government reports to show that the 
profits can not be large—only a fraction 
of a cent per bushel. 

Charges that the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act 
is unconstitutional are 
repeatedly made. So far, 
however, no one in the 
grain trade or otherwise 
has cared to file suit to 
try out this theory. Until this is done, 
the country will have to go on the assump- 
tion that the Act is legal and constitutional. 

But the thing that seems to disturb the grain trade the most 
is the marketing agreement between the Farmers’ National 
and its member organizations. This is a moderate enough 
contract, providing merely that the member must turn over 
its grain to the Farmers’ National for the period of one year. 
The contract may be terminated by either party between 
March 1 and March 15 of any year. But as long as it is in force 
all grain must be sold through this channel, and this agreement 
is enforced by a penalty or liquidating damage clause. 


The Marketing Contract 


HE trade critics point out that this style of contract was 

abandoned by farmers’ co-operative elevators many years ago. 
They argue, perhaps too hopefully, that any organization that 
must sign up its members on such terms is not very sure of its 
ground or of itself. 

On the other hand, the trade gives too little weight to the 
clause in the contract that permits a member organization to 
sell its grain direct, if a good opportunity occurs. To do this it 
must have permission of the Farmers’ National, and must pay 
two-thirds of the regular commission that would be charged on 
the sale at a terminal market. 

The wheat pools which existed in the various states, especially 
in the southwest and northwest, have largely if not entirely 
affiliated with the Corporation. The pool idea in this country, 
however, never was as popular as it has been in Canada, the 
grain trade always opposing the proposition, and in the past 
few years little has been heard regarding the plan. 


Not a Pool Plan 


HE Farmers’ National permits its members to designate 

what shall be done with their own grain—whether it shall 
be bought outright, sold on commission, or pooled. Two of the 
five members of the executive committee of the Corporation 
were prominently identified with pool operations, and hold 
office as vice-president and secretary at the present time. A 
majority of the officials of the organization are veterans of the 
co-operative movement, and have in the past shown consider- 
able executive ability. 

C. E. Huff, formerly of Salina, Kans., is president; John 
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Manley, Enid, Okla., vice-president; William H. Settle, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., secretary; these three with J. J. Knight of Kansas 
City and S. J. Cottington of Stanhope, Iowa, composing the 
executive committee, while George S. Milnor of Chicago is 
general manager, and also president of the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation. There are 17 directors of the Corporation, which 
under the by-laws of.the organization are elected from the 
three classes of organizations which comprise its membership, 
seven from farmers’ elevators associations, five from grain sales 
agencies, and five from grain pools. 

Of the Corporation’s officials the best known to the trade is 
George S. Milnor, formerly a miller, but for many years an 
advocate of co-operative marketing. He has the confidence of 
the grain trade, and also of his own organization and the Farm 
Board, and has shown a great deal of executive ability. 


Opposition “Back in the Country”’ 


HE real opposition to the Farmers’ National does not come 

so much from the grain trade, although it has been active in 
trying to check its activities, as from various farmer organiza- 
tions which have in the past proven thoroughly able to take 
care of themselves, and ready to give battle indiscriminately to 
the grain exchanges or the railroads or each other. 

A split in the ranks of the farmers’ elevators companies oper- 
ating extensively through state organizations in ten of the leading 
agricultural states has turned up more opposition than anything 
individual grain dealers could give. It is estimated that around 
50 per cent of the total amount of grain handled in these states 
is moved through co-operative elevators. 

A few of these organizations some years ago favored the pool 
method of handling grain, especially wheat, while others were 
bitterly opposed to such a program, demanding the right to 
market their grain in their own way and at any price they chose 
to take. The same basic difference seems to have developed 
again, the leading wheat-producing states, such as Kansas, 
favoring the new method of doing business. Others are neutral, 
and others openly opposed. 


inclined to be passive, and has worked hard to secure signatures 
to its contracts. 


Business is Expanding 


CTIVITIES of the Farmers’ National as a distributor of cash 
wheat and other grains have been expanding rapidly of 
late, chiefly through the purchase of several large, well-established 
firms with important domestic and foreign connections. One 
was secured at Kansas City with considerable elevator storage 
room, and another at Minneapolis. Both concerns were well 
known to the domestic trade, and mills have been some of their 
largest customers for many years. As an illustration of the 
amount of export business done in wheat, there was one day in 
July when seven vessels cleared ports for foreign countries with 
wheat that had been sold by the Corporation. 

Development of connections in foreign countries has been 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and the Corporation is now in a 
position to do a direct business—if any develops—and will be 
one of the few American firms able to take advantage of such a 
condition. 

In the past few years the number of American firms actually 
making direct sales abroad has steadily decreased, owing to 
the extremely severe competition, and as was shown by a Con- 
gressional investigation some years ago, the bulk of business in 
American wheat has been handled by representatives of foreign 


buyers. 


Foreign and Domestic Sales 


OW profitable this export business will be, therefore, no one 

familiar with this branch of the trade will even try to guess. 
It is a fact that in the last few years numerous American export 
houses have either gone out of business or have greatly cur- 
tailed their activities, claiming that they could only make sales 
by speculating on a large and unsafe scale. 

A fair amount of domestic business has been done in cash 
corn, oats and other grains, and the Corporation during the past 
few weeks has been reported as a buyer of wheat and barley 
futures at Minneapolis, apparently hedges on considerable cash 
business that has not been reported. 

So far no estimates have been 





given out as to the amount of ship- 
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ping business being transacted, 
but there are strong intimations 
that it has been fairly satisfactory, 
while recent official reports indicate 
that if the semi-Government agen- 
cies start to purchase grain and 
feed for the relief of farmers in 
drought-stricken areas the Farm- 
ers’ National will secure a liberal 
amount of the business. 

The Corporation in buying grain 
acts the same as any other com- 
mission house, and either secures 
it from receipts from its customers 
or by purchases in the open mar- 
ket. Under certain conditions the 
Corporation is in a somewhat bet- 
ter position than the average grain 
concern, as it could order grain 
held back in the country if the in- 
terior elevator had sufficient stor- 
age room, and have it shipped to 
terminals when needed. This 
would tend to make its supplies 
of various grains certain, even 
though terminal elevators were full 
to the brim. 


What's the Conclusion? 



































i N the general question, will or 





Interior of the new quarters of the Chicago 


will not the Farmers’ National 


Needless to say, the terminal market handler is not pci ay ll er ee remeee a ee be a success, the old line grain 


going out of his way to harmonize such differences 
among the farmers’ organizations. On the contrary, 
he will try to intensify them whenever opportunity 
offers. 

The attitude of many farmers’ co-operative elevator associa- 
tions is that the present set-up of the Farmers’ National takes 
away ownership and control of the elevators, and the right to 
sell to the highest bidder in the open market. In states where 
its directors have voted not to affiliate with the Corporation, 
the elevators have lost some members to the latter, which is not 
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grain totaling 400,000,000 bushels yearly. trade is disposed to be cautious. 
Sales in the futures market are many These houses do not think in 


times as large i jn 
terms of prices. Their standard 


of success consists rather in 

volume of grain handled, customers pleased, and profit made. 
Undoubtedly they respect the Farmers’ National, and fear 
that it will absorb so large a proportion of cash grain sales that 
their own businesses will be crippled. They insist that the 
Corporation’s success or failure depends on giving customers 
the same or better service than the private [Continued on page 29 
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Hish Farming at ELMWOOD 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
This family has been going through a spell of what 


they call re-decorating, and the only two people who 
have not been having a wonderful time out of it are the baby 
and myself. 

I don’t know why it is, but the approach of warm weather in 
the spring and cool weather in the fall seem to touch off some 
kind of hidden spring in women. They go about the house 
looking at things with a disdainful eye, and asking ‘“‘Aren’t 
those curtains filthy? Did you ever see such faded wall-paper? 
Can we afford to do these three rooms over this fall?”’ and so on. 

It seemed to me that Elmwood was looking pretty good in- 
side, and I would have said that if anything needed doing it 
was a new porch roof and some fine crushed stone on the drive- 
way in from the road. But I could see that Gladys was not 
much impressed with that idea. So after she had prepared my 
mind for a week or two, in the way wives do, she announced 
that the kitchen and pantry had to be painted, the hall and two 
bedrooms papered, and new “‘drapes”’ and some furniture bought 
for the living-room. 

Well, there was nothing to do about it, as I soon found that 
my mother and Mrs. Priestman were in on it, and they all 
agreed that the program Gladys had announced was the very 
least that would keep Elmwood a fit place to live in. 

When I mentioned finances, Gladys explained that that was 
all provided for. She had some money saved up, her mother 
was giving her the wall 


Milk for under-nourished city children at camp 


if it were? If you do risk an opinion, she tells you where you 
are wrong, and if you don’t, then you take no interest in your 
home and family. 

Well, anyway, we came through it all right, and are on good 
terms again. The women and Mary Jane had a glorious time, 
and are dead tired. The baby hated it because he was not the 
center of interest. And I don’t like a house that is a mess, with 
shreds of wall paper and paste and paint buckets around every- 
where. 

However, as I say, we came through it. The living-room looks 
very nice, though quite different from what it did when Jacob 
Biggle and Harriet left it. T. Webb. 


QaEa= > 


Peter Tumbledown is in constant trouble with his neighbors over 
the line fences. He can’t afford good wire fencing, but there are 
still a dozen or so standing chestnut trees in the woods, killed by 
blight, that would make sound posts and rails. Will Peter do 
anything about it? Not with a political campaign on hand he won't. 


qu) 


All Truth ss OLD 
Ry Walt oVason 


HE vital truths are old and gray; they’re old because they’re 

true; the vital truth we spring today, old Father Noah knew. 
If any man comes up, forsooth, and says that he can show a 
truly modern vital truth, oh, lay the faker low. A man might 
rustle up a lie that bears the signs of youth, but never, friend, 
will you descry a strictly 
recent truth. The vital 





paper, and all she needed 





out of me was $64 and 


truth is that which leads 





my advice in picking the 
color for the drapes. 
That was a good joke, 
Mr. Editor, because I 
know no more about in- 
terior decorating and 
color harmonies and that 


Little Lessons from Life 
By Reginald Wright Kauflman 


the sons of men aright, 
to useful lives and goodly 
deeds, and records clean 
and white. Weknow that 
industry will pay, that 
honesty is great; and 
truths like these however 


stuff than a pig knows 
about Latin. And I 
must confess that it led 
to a slight coolness be- 
tween Gladys and me, 
when I told her so, and 
said that anything she 
picked would be all right 
with me. 

Why is it, Mr. Editor, 
that a wife will ask her 
husband’s advice, and 
insist on having it, when 
both of them know that 
it isn’t worth a whoop, 
and she wouldn’t take it 
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DOUGHNUTS AND THANKSGIVING 


beers can generally tell what a person really amounts 
to by what that person gives thanks for. You can 
always tell what a person is by what that person com- 
plains about. 

I have a White Russian friend exiled in Switzerland, 
once the inheritor of vast riches, now completely 
ruined, working at anything he can find to do. One 
day I asked him how things were going. With a smile 


Continued on page 40 


























gray, are never out of 
date. Old Adam knew 
them as he wrought a- 
mong the first green trees, 
and he rehearsed them as 
he sought his missing 
swarm of bees. Oh, every 
blessed rule of life, that’s 
likely to exalt, was old 
when Lot’s devoted wife 
became a chunk of salt. 
The vital truths are but a 
few, and easy to adopt; 
truths which seem gro- 
tesquely new don’t count, 
and may be dropped. 
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Courtship of the Duke 


WO men and a 
girl,’ said the 
mate. “And 


they’re wavin’!” 

The tall young man behind him 
swore. The mate spat tobacco juice 
neatly over the rail, and lowered his glasses. The tall 
young man scowled, thrust his hands deeper into the 
pockets of his blue serge pants and walked aft 
towards the wheel, the wind flapping at his 
white shirt. The mate waited, patiently chew- 
ing his quid and squinting across the water. 

It was a fine day, with a stiff southerly breeze. 
The solid blue of the sky was dotted with 
floury clouds and the purple water was ridged 
with tiny whorls of foam. Only a few moments 
before, Captain Norris had _ been, smiling 
and had felt completely at peace with the world. But now! 

He stopped to glare at the helmsman, who immediately grew 
intent upon the compass and shifted the wheel spokes uneasily. 
Captain Norris allowed his gaze to wander over the schooner’s 
poop, then aloft to the billowed canvas of the thrumming mizzen, 
finally overside to the sleek foam-ruffied swells that slid end- 
lessly towards the north. The deck beneath him heaved gigan- 
tically, subsided, heaved again, and he swayed to its movements 
with the grace that came from long familiarity. Still scowling, 
he strode back to where his mate waited, impassive and still. 

“I suppose we can’t let ’em drift!’ he snapped. 

“Guess not,” said the mate. 

Captain Norris hesitated a moment longer, swinging between 
decisions. Then, “‘Put her over!’’ he said reluctantly. 

The mate spat across the rail once more, slipped his glasses 
into the side pocket of his jacket, and sprang to profane life. 
Ten minutes later the schooner Pekin Lady edged up near a 
snaky-looking speedboat of mahogany and brass, and came up 
into the wind, her canvas slatting noisily. A grinning 
shirt-sleeved seaman flung a heaving line from the 
midship rail, and one of the men on the launch caught 
it and made it fast, not too skilfully. The 
launch was drawn alongside and the seaman 
dropped a short rope-and-wood ladder. 


HE girl boarded first, clambering across the 

rail to drop breathless and light as a feather 
on the heaving main deck. A tall, lean man in 
immaculate white ducks and a yachting cap 
followed her, and was followed in turn by a 
shorter and stockier individual similarly at- 
tired. The three of them hesitated a moment, 
staring curiously around, and then they made 
a slow way to the poop where Captain Norris 
stood frowning down at them, his gray eyes 
narrowed in his smooth, tanned face. 

“Ah, captain,” said the tall man, smiling. 
“Very good of you to pick us up. My name’s 
Dawson.” 

Captain Norris grunted and apparently did 
not see the outstretched hand. His own he kept 
thrust in his pockets, but they evidently tensed 
from the way the muscles bulged beneath the 
tattooing on his bare arms. He surveyed his 
unwelcome visitors grimly. Dawson coughed. 

“This is Miss Laird, Miss Nora Laird, 
Captem « .. @ ase” 

‘Norris!’ snapped the other. 
like a steel trap. 

Dawson eyed him coldly, with instinctive 
antagonism, and the girl bit her lower lip and 
frowned. The second man was introduced 
as Clarke and he had quite evidently been 
drinking. His face was jovially red, and he 
chuckled as he nodded in a familiar manner. 

“We're quite a way out,” he said. ‘‘Ran 
about fifteen miles and then hit something and lost our screw. 
Awkward, what? I expect we drifted some after that.” 

“‘You’re over twenty miles off shore,’’ said Captain Norris 
curtly. ‘Fellows like you ought to stay on the beach!” 

He took one hand from his pocket, lifted his officer’s cap and 


His jaw was 


sympathetic 
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A new story of rebellious castaways, and a hanasome 


yours captain on secret business 


Part I. 
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The steward proved 
to be a middle-aged 
man, polite and 


settled it more firmly 
over his eyes. That 
done he strode past 
his three visitors and 
leaned over the for’ard taffrail. 

“Try getting that show case 
aboard,” he called down to his mate. “If you can’t, 
punch her bottom out. We can’t leave her drifting 
out here.” 

‘Aye, aye, sir,”’ said the mate, unperturbed, 
and sent a man for’ard for tackle. Captain 
Norris strode back and addressed himself to 
Dawson, who appeared most like the leader of 
the party. 

“You and this Clarke can get for’ard. You'll 
find some spare bunks in the fo’c’s’le!”’ 

Dawson gasped, astonished. 

“Fo’c’s’le? Can’t you take us into San Diego, Captain?” 

“Sorry. I’m in a hurry and I’ve got a fair wind. We'll only 
be gone a couple of weeks maybe. You can work out 
your grub.” 

The other was stunned. 
and then turned to Clarke. 
and the blood began to congest in his face. 
hands in his pockets and pushed forward. 

“But I say,” he protested, dismay in his voice. ‘‘You can’t 
do that, Captain. We've got to get back, you know. The 
polo game’s tomorrow and . .. ” 

“The young lady can berth aft,’’ said Captain Norris crisply. 
“There’s a spare cabin next to mine.” 

“Don’t be a fool!’ choked Dawson. “I'll pay you anything 
in reason for your trouble. Say five hundred dollars.” 

“Sorry. No use arguing. Better get for’ard.”’ 

“A thousand then!” 

Captain Norris did not bother to reply. He looked along his 
main deck and shouted a command at his mate, some- 
thing about the headsails. The girl’s face had gone a 

little white. Evidently she, like Dawson, was not used 
to being talked to like that. 

“We can’t stay here!”’ she said coldly. 
don’t understand.” 

Captain Norris glanced at her sharply and 
allowed a flicker of a grim smile to twitch his lips. 
She was nearly as tall as he was himself, slender, 
gray-eyed, her hair the color of ripening corn and 
her skin a beautiful faint tan. She smiled under 
the man’s glance, the cool, even stiffly amused 
smile which she might have given to an impudent 
waiter. She had her hands in the pockets of her 
small woolen jacket, and was idly tracing 
patterns on the deck with the toe of her 
neat shoe. Captain Norris turned his 
eyes away and frowned. 

“Guess you'll have to stay, miss. I’m 
on important business and I’m in a hurry. 
You'll be reasonably comfortable until we 
get back.” 

“Am I supposed to work for my food, 
too?” she inquired sarcastically. 

Captain Norris strode impatiently to 
the rail and looked for’ard. The helpless 
launch was already clear of the water, and 
in a few moments would be swung inboard. 
He turned aft and faced the helmsman. 

“All right! Get on your course!”” The 
schooner checked, swung a little. Blocks 
banged. The sails filled, stays creaking. The Pekin 
Lady heeled suddenly, and the water began to cream 
from her sharp bow again. 


He turned to the girl first, gaping, 
Finally he faced the captain again 
Clarke stuck his 


“You 


HIS is ridiculous!’”» Dawson was storming. His face was 

dead white with rage and his hands shook. ‘‘Damn you! 
You can’t carry us off like this.” Captain Norris stared at him 
and then looked at the girl. 

“Yes,” he said distinctly, so she could not mistake his mean- 
ing. ‘‘You’ll have to work. Every one works on this ship. 
You'll give the steward a hand!” 

Nora Laird flushed and her eyes blazed. 
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“Oh!”’ was all 
she could say, 
for words choked 
in her throat. 
Captain Norris 
turned to the 
raging Dawson. 
“T don’t want to 
hear anything 
from you. Go 
for’ard! The mate 
will fix you up!” 

“By God! 
You’ll turn back 
for San Diego!”’ 
Dawson shouted. 
He shook his fist 
under the sailor’s 
nose.“‘How much 
do you want, you 
dirty robber?”’ 

“T say,” put in 
his companion, 
Clarke. “I say, 
Captain! Really 
now, we can’t 
stay here 
Don’t get upset, 
Dawson, old 
chap. We'll fix it 
somehow.” 

Clarke was a 
better judge of 
men than Daw- 
son, and he saw a 
glint in the Cap- 
tain’s eye. But 
Dawson was beyond reasoning. 

“You can’t get away with anything like 
that!” he shouted. ‘“‘Do you know who I am? I’ll smash you 
if it’s the last thing Ido. A scow captain, a dock rat kidnapping 
us on his dirty tub ” He choked. Captain Norris 
watched him with a hint of weariness. 

“You'll do better to keep your temper, Mr. Dawson. You 
were in distress and I picked you up. If you want to go back 
overside you can. I'll have that jewel box of yours lowered 
again. It doesn’t suit my convenience to land you right now, 
and what I say on this ship goes. Now what about it? 
Shall I drop you again or are you coming?” 

Dawson took a step nearer to him, tight-lipped and livid. 

“You’ve got us!’”’ he grated bitterly. ‘“‘We might never get 
picked up! By God, I’ve a good mind to ” He lifted 
his fist. He was, to be fair, a good figure of an athlete. 

“Go ahead,”’ said Captain Norris with the first hint of cheer- 
fulness he had so far shown. “Go right ahead!’’ Nora Laird 
gasped and put out a quick hand. Clarke tried to catch his 
friend’s arm, but they were too late. Dawson tore loose and 
flung himself at the cool young man facing him. 

It was over in a moment. Captain Norris made no attempt 
to defend himself. He merely stepped aside, graceful as a 
panther. Dawson went plunging past, fell over the other’s 
outstretched foot and sprawled flat on the deck. 

“Ts that all?” said the Captain drily. He had not even taken 
his hands from his pockets. He walked to the for’ard taffrail. 

“Mr. Murdock!” 

The mate looked up from his job of lashing the launch in 
place and came running. 

“Sir!” 

“‘Here’s a couple of extra hands for you. Long one is Dawson. 
Drunk one is Clarke. Take ’em for’ard and make ’em behave. 
They’ll come in handy to suji the bulkheads.” 

The mate grinned. Dawson had picked himself up and was 
dabbing at the blood streaming from his nose. His eyes were 
watering and he was swearing now in earnest. 

“Tll . . . ” he started furiously, when a heavy hand 
gripped him by the jacket collar. He was propelled willy-nilly 
towards the companion and disappeared. The Captain looked 
suggestively at Clarke. 

“Quite all right,’’ said Clarke hastily, and went down the 
companion without help. 

“That was very clever, wasn’t it?’”’ snapped the girl icily. 
Captain Norris stared at her with some astonishment. ‘‘Knock- 
ing Mr. Dawson down!” she added in explanation. 

“T didn’t knock him down,”’ he observed. ‘‘He had an accident. 
Fell. Didn’t you see it?” 
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‘“‘Am I supposed to 
work for my food 
too?”’ Nora inquired 





“T suppose we can expect nothing better!’’ she replied. “What 
am I supposed to do?” 

Captain Norris’s gaze hardened at her tone and he nodded 
toward the main cabin scuttle. 

“‘You’ll find a spare room below, next to the one with CAPTAIN 
marked over the door. Make yourself at home.” She bit her 
lip, seemed about to say something, and then her face flooding 
red she moved angrily by him with her head in the air and her 
eyes blazing. He called after her, with a note of command, 
“The steward will give you some work!’’ Never in her life 
before had Nora Laird wished so much that she was a man! 


S a matter of fact, Nora Laird could not convince herself 
that this impolite and unfriendly sailor meant what he 
said. There was nothing in her experience of wealth and well- 
ordered existence to prepare her for a sudden upset of this kind. 
And why? Why the hostility of this cold-eyed Captain? It 
was nothing she or Dawson or Clarke had done or said, for they 
had been unwelcome and disliked from the moment they stepped 
on deck. People were friendly and courteous to Nora Laird, 
orphan daughter of Markham Laird the cattle king. They did 
not scowl at her and order her about. Not even the way’ she 
had seen her friends treated made the thing real. It must be 
some sort of game. Presently this Captain Norris would call 
them all on deck and apologize for his crude practical joke, and 
then they would all sail back to San Diego together. In the 
meantime, the best thing was not to fight back, but to do as she 
was told. 

In the main cabin, where he had been amusedly listening to 
what passed on deck, Nora found the steward, who was also 
assistant cook. He was a middle-aged man, partly bald and 
with a fringe of graying hair and slightly rounded shoulders. 
He had shrewd, even kindly blue eyes, many wrinkles and a 
humorous mouth. He wore very baggy white pants, held up 
by blue suspenders over a white cotton shirt. 

In spite of herself Nora rather liked him from the first. In 
contrast with the Old Man, he was polite and sympathetic. 
Over his protests she insisted on donning a clean dish towel as 
an apron, rolling the sleeves of her jumper up her round tanned 
arms, and helping him to sweep out the cabins. 

“I’m under orders,” she explained serenely. “Apparently I 
have to work for my bed and board. Didn’t you hear?” 

The steward nodded. ‘’E’s pretty [Continued on page 26 
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The Dumping Delusion 


HE events of the last year have provided the finest of object- 

lessons as to the workability of our old friends, the Equaliza- 
tion Fee and the Export Debenture. 

Both of these plans, you will recall, had the same object- 
the removal of bothersome surpluses from our own markets by 
selling them in foreign countries for what they would bring. 
The loss on'these cut-price sales to be made up, in the one case, 
by an assessment on all producers, and in the other by the 
U. S. Treasury. 

The flaw in the reasoning was in taking it for granted that 
foreign countries were going to be willing to buy these dumped 
surpluses—for the stuff was to be actually sold, not dumped in 
the ocean. We are getting increasing proofs that civilized 
countries are far from pleased at such a prospect. 

Each of them, even industrial England, Belgium and Ger- 
many, has its own farmers to protect. Nearly all of them have 
not only a system of protective duties, but additional anti- 
dumping provisions that can be clapped on at a moment’s 
notice. 

You can deny that these foreign protective devices are meant 
to be used. But not even the 
most enthusiastic believer in 
the Equalization Fee can laugh 


The Warm W elcome 


200,000,000 bushels of wheat and 3,000,000 bales of cotton, 
piling them in a heap and burning them in one glorious bon- 
fire, with the loss pro-rated back to the growers. That would 
be surplus control on a scientific basis, at least. 

One thing we may consider certain—any surplus-disposal 
scheme which depends on dumping the stuff abroad at cut 
prices is a delusion. It won’t work now, and unless conditions 
change very greatly, it never will work. 


Unusual Opening /or Fertilizers 


ROM the Sod Surgeon in the Fertilizer Review we shame- 
lessly crib this alleged interview with Admiral Byrp: 
Question: What are the prospects for fertilizers in Little America? 
Answer: Probably never were better. 
Q. Is competition such as to make it a doubtful enterprise? 
A. Practically no competition. 
Q. Could fertilizer be sold on a cash basis? 
A. It could not be sold on credit, at all. 
Q. Would fertilizer reduce crop injury from frosts? 
A. Every acre of corn planted could thus be saved. 
2. Would it prevent damage from the Mediterranean fruit-fly? 
There would probably be no further fly damage there. 
pe: BYRD was up in the air when he flew over the Pole, 
and as soon as shipments of fertilizer to Little America begin, 
the fertilizer companies will doubtless follow his example. 


On a Mental Diet 


IETING, which is a serious business with many people, 

chiefly women, is only a fad with others. We had dinner 
the other day with a man who said he was dieting; but the way 
he ate, we are sure he had himself confused with some other 
person. 


Interest on the Dot 


MONG all the suggestions that the August drought brought 

forth, the plea that Federal Land Banks should be ‘‘lenient’”’ 

in the collection of interest on their loans was the most child-like 
and at the same time dangerous. 

It seems impossible to get it through the heads of some 
people that a Land Bank loan is not Government money, nor 
the Bank’s money, but the 
money of some private investor 
who has beught Land Bank 
bonds. He has handed his cash 





off protective tariff duties of 80 
and 90 cents a bushel on wheat, 
actually in force in half a dozen 
European countries. 

In short, what we suspected 
was true a few years ago, today 
we know is true. Civilized 
European nations are not anx- 
ious for our surpluses, with the 
possible exception of cotton. On 
the contrary, they don’t want 
our over-production, and pos- 
itively won’t let us dump it on 
them at a cut price. 

On top of this discouraging 
outlook, comes the newly-de- 
veloped Russian adventure in 
wheat marketing. And this is 
the more unsettling, since no 
one knows what the Soviet 
authorities are trying to do, or 
can do. We do know that Rus- 
sian wheat will most likely run 
foul of the same anti-dumping 
restrictions that face us, and 
that this will increase the pres- 
sure to sell in the few consuming 








——— to the Land Bank, which has 
> handed it on to the farmer, 
Vd oft im , taking a mortgage as security. 
aya CSS = This credit structure, care- 
a ies fully thought out and built up 
Con a of a thousand safeguards and 
= a the experience of long years, 
. rests on the belief of the in- 
vestor that he will receive his 
interest in full on the dot, and 
his money back when the bond 
matures. To ask the investor 
to postpone the payment of 
interest on ‘his money is auto- 
matically to destroy his confi- 
dence in the soundness of the 
Federal Farm Loan system. 
The thing is absurd. It is 
impossible. And if it were pos- 
sible, the damage to the finan- 
cial credit of agriculture would 
be a disaster worse than ten 
droughts. 

















Too Many Bruises 








countries that are still open 





T seems odd that any live- 





markets. Rumania, for ex- 
ample, is threatened with an 
avalanche of wheat from three 
directions—and Rumania is 
herself a nation generally producing large surpluses of grain. 

The situation standing thus, what are we to do? Continue to 
market what we can abroad, with the world price setting the 
price in all our domestic markets? Reduce our production to 
the point where domestic consumption will take it all, as 
ALEXANDER LEGGE declares we must? Or what? 

A very good argument could be built up for collecting 
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Guess we will have to revise our ideas 


a little if this keeps up 


stock shipper will toil over 
his stock for months or years, 
doing his best to get it in prime 
condition, and then damage the animal for market by careless 
handling in shipment. 

Large numbers of animals are condemned, and many more 
suffer heavy losses in trimming, because of bruises. Some of 
these are unavoidable, but any shipper can refrain from beat- 
ing the stock with a club or whip when loading. Why lambaste 
money out of your own pocket? 
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[No Closed Season f£r Lamb 


this delicious meat 1s Now aval able all 


SCASOTIS of the year 


By Inez Searles Willson 


OSE OD dH DAMBAAS 
” 


that many housewives do not believe it is possible to 

procure this meat except in the spring and early summer. 
While it is a fact that lambs come onto the market in large 
numbers during the spring months, it is equally a fact that 
choice lamb is available at all seasons of the year. Perhaps the 
belief that lamb is seasonal is the reason why the per capita 
consumption of this meat is only about one-fourth the combined 
consumption of beef and pork. 

A large part of the lambs is produced west of the Mississippi 
and about 90 per cent of the meat is consumed east of that 
river. The most extensive use of lamb is along the Atlantic sea- 
board where one pound of lamb is eaten for every five pounds of 
beef; in the South, one pound for 10 of beef; in the West, one of 
lamb to 12 of beef; and in the corn belt, the ratio falls to one 
pound for 20 of beef. More lamb is eaten in large cities than in 
smaller towns and rural districts. 


What Different Terms Mean 


E hear many different qualifying words applied to lamb, 

such as “genuine,” ‘‘Easter,” “‘hot-house,”’ 
etc. It may be interesting to know just what 
these terms mean. 

“Genuine” is used during April, May and 
June to differentiate between early spring lambs 
and those which resemble them—such as light 
“‘vearlings.” This term is gradually dropped 
after the arrival of the regular supply of spring 
lambs in May and June. 

The earliest offerings of spring lambs are 
known as Easter lambs; a large proportion of 
these being used by the Jewish and Greek popu- 
lation. 

“‘Hot-house” lambs may be classed with other 
hot-house products as they are luxuries, and 
they are used very largely by hotel, restaurant 
and club trade. Hot-house lambs precede gen- 
uine spring lambs in the market by two or three 
months, being in season from January to May, 
with a small number being available for Christ- 
mas trade. 


J that LAMB”’—the two words are so closely associated 
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Lamb Pie—A delicious one dish dinner is always popular. 
Left—Rolled shoulder of lamb makes a convenient sized 
roast for the small family 


Another factor in the limited use of lamb which 
should not be overlooked is the very prevalent idea 
that lamb is too high in price to consider in the or- 
dinary budget. Those who believe this think only in 
terms of legs and chops. 

The lamb carcass is entirely made up of tender cuts. 
The same cookery problems do not exist in the prepara- 
tion of lamb that must be met in cooking the less- 
demanded cuts of beef, which must be prepared by a 
different method of cooking to make them tender. 
Shoulder cuts of beef must be cooked by long, slow cooking 
with moist heat—they must be made into pot roasts, Swiss 
steaks, casserole dishes. On the contrary the forequarter cuts 
of lamb may all be roasted in large pieces or cut into chops and 
cooked by broiling or panbroiling. 


Delicious Dishes from Inexpensive Cuts 


IVEN below are recipes for the neglected lamb cuts which, 
if once tried, will recommend themselves to the housewife, 
because they are good and because they are economical. 

The Saratoga chop, used in the first recipe, is prepared in the 
market by boning and rolling the under part of the chuck, fasten- 
ing the roll with small wooden skewers, and cutting between the 
skewers to make the chops. In serving the wooden skewers 
may be replaced by small ornamental skewers, if one wishes. 


SARATOGA LAMB NOISETTES 


Have prepared the required number of Saratoga chops. Let 
them lie in a little melted butter for 15 or 20 minutes, turning 
occasionally. Then fry in a hot frying pan for 10 to 12 minutes. 
Season with salt and pepper. Remove to rounds 
of toast. Make a brown gravy from the fat in 
the pan and add to it 1 tablespoon of lemon 
juice. Mask each chop with some of the sauce. 


BROILED SARATOGA CHOPS 


Have the chops cut about three-fourths of an 
inch thick. Let the chops lie in melted butter 
for about 15 minutes or more, turning now and 
then. When broiling by direct heat, place the 
chops on a cold greased rack over live coals or in 
the gas or electric broiler oven. If the gas oven 
is used have chops two or three inches below the 
flame. Sear on both sides, then lower the flame 
and finish cooking at a lower temperature. Turn 
the chops occasionally, being careful not to 
pierce the crust. Season with salt and pepper, 
and serve at once on a very hot platter. 

In many households broiled meat is not served 
because a broiler oven is not a part of the stove. 
However, the tender steaks [Continued on page 35 
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the next choice, especially for coats and suits. The very dark, off-black shades 
are among the best-liked for dresses this fall, particularly, very deep plum—a 
color that is flattering to most women. 
The deep shades of sun-tan in hosiery, as usual during the colder weather, 
will supersede the beige tints that are more harmonious with summer dresses. 
Turquoise blue is much liked for trimming touches and turquoise jewelry 
bids fair to be very popular this winter. 


OR any of the thin woolens or jerseys or for the crépe silks, No. 926 would 

be an eminently appropriate design. It achieves a slenderizing silhouette 
through the clever use of diagonal lines on the waist. The crossed-over bodice 
with side-closing conceals breadth through the hips, and the neck-line is espe- 
cially becoming with the surplice vestee that gives a touch of white or beige. 
One of the tweeds in dark brown with almost invisible check pattern would make 
an extremely practical choice—as the result would be a type of dress that could 
be worn on many occasions with perfect satisfaction. No. 926 is designed for 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. If a more dressy frock is desired, it could 
be made of black Canton crépe with a white crépe vestee. The 36-inch re- 
quires 35 yards of 39-inch material, with 3¢ yard of 35-inch contrasting. 


DEEPLY scalloped bodice and yoke on the skirt are the outstanding features 

of No. 723. The soft, applied front falls in a cascading effect on each side 
and is equally good for thin or full figures. The slim will like the belt placed at 
the natural waist line, while the full figure will doubtless find a lower line a bit 
more becoming. Any of the soft silks or sheer woolens or one of the new winter 
cottons would be suitable material for this frock. It is designed for 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. The 36-inch requires 414 yards of 39-inch material. 


ERY flattering, especially for figures which are not perfect, is No. 2567. 
The new circular-draped skirt and wrapped arrangement slenderizes the 


figure while the swathed treatment across the front minimizes the breadth 
through the hips. 


terial of the dress. 


in silk, wool, rayon or cotton, would be best for this model. 


New Styles 


on ee 3 are 


Popular 
The late fall clresses are rich in 


color and graceful in line 


By Jane Moreland 


ASHION wisely follows nature in choosing 
Peeters for the different seasons. In spring, 

when Mother Earth is adorning herself in 
the pastel shades, the pinks, blues, light greens 
and violets seem the only colors to wear. Sum- 
mer sunshine and brilliant colors in the garden 
and fields tend to make us vie with them by 
wearing the scarlets, bright blues and dazzling 
whites during the hot months, while in the fall 
we tend toward the deeper, richer shades now 
found in fruits and flowers and leaves. 

This autumn, after black, which, be- 
cause of its smartness and adapta- 
bility to all occasions, is always 
good, brown is the outstanding 
color, with deep greens perhaps 































The flared cuffs are a new touch which may or may not be added as is desired. 
The shawl collar should be a plain contrasting color, preferably lighter in tone than the ma- 
No. 2567 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50-inch bust. The 
36-inch requires 414 yards of 39-inch material, with 7 yard of 35-inch contrasting. Crépes, 




















Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. 
1930 Winter Catalog containing 200 up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 


and size required. 
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Glorious gf 
New Lamp 


An astounding improvement in home lighting! 
Twenty times brighter than wick lamps at half 
the cost. Beautiful beyond comparison. Antique 
bronze base. Modern parchment shade, artistically hand 
decorated, diffuses bright, white light to a soft but pene- 
trating brilliancy that illuminates every corner. An object 
of beauty and unequalled usefulness for every home. 


Protect Precious Eyesight With the 


Beautiful NEW ()! Sic LAMP 


Don’t ruin your eyes. Away with gloomy, dirty old 
wick lamps that are damaging the eyesight of millions! 
No longer need you or your children suffer eye-strain, 
or breathe foul-smelling odors from antiquated lamps. The 
Diamond Light is the nearest approach to daylight of any 
J Aw = lamp ever invented—a perfect light 

for reading, studying or sewing. 





i 


Gute Ssonteg owe Va sa wer of 
Guschedtihheren- ty oO} ‘ we k ite L ny red h t ’ 


‘roning delightfully 
= ironing ightfully . 
easy. cooland com- I This Wonder Lamp turns dark, 
home. Ends hot stove drudgery forever. dismal evenings into cheery, happy 
Use anywhere, indoors oroutdoors.Saves ‘ a a 

countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. hours with ure, white light. Burns 
Cheaper to operate. Costs only Ic for ‘ o 
average ironing. No attachments, tubes, 96% air, only 4% common gasoline 
or cords. Quick, regulated heat. Lasts f: 

a lifetime. Guaranteed. Send the Cou- | Of kerosene (coal oil). Simple, safe 


pon today. ° . . 

—easy to operate, lights instantly with a 
match. No soot, no smoke, no odor. No 
dirty chimneys to clean, no wicks to trim. 








Amazi . 
( ———- Se TRADE-IN Offer 
i SS « st 3 a 
S Burns 96° air, only amma 7 on} id Lamp 
4% gasoline or kerosene. or - . 
Makes its own gas. No Ba stot iy “ G2 ter 
aéc ii ; J 4 saCAtCI 


piping, no_ installation. 
Gives roomful of quick, 
clean, healthful, penetrat- 


clean, healthful, penstest- For a limited time, we'll allow you 
1}sc an hour. Hotter than $2.00 for your old lamp, lantern, iron, or 
gas or electricity ata fraction of the cost. eos 

No smoke, soot or odor. Noashes. Port- | heater, regardless of make or condition, 
weed" Haturn the Coupee Wewi °"“* [just to quickly introduce these marvel- 


teed. Return the Coupon 
TIL. 97. Le» Jous new inventions. Act quick—save 


FUE Li INE 1 $2.00—rid your home of old style light- 
vention / ling, ironing, and heating inconveniences. 
Sea/Griase r , 








wert FREE Home Trial 
bright, penetrating ome a 
light. More brilliant : 4 
than electricity. 20 Try these new inventions in your 
times brighter than wicklan- 
ternsathalfthe cost. Lights FOwn home for 30 days at our ex- 
instantly with a match. No 7 = . 
smoke—no soot—no odor. f pense. Return if not delighted! No risk, 
Pics for farmers Sarnpers, (NO Obligation. Send at once for this 
night workers. Strong. ser. | FREE TRIAL and Special short-time $2 
Trade-in Offer. Write mame and ad- 


viceable. Guaranteed. Mail 
dress on coupon NOW and mail today! 


THE AKRON LAMP COMPANY 


Established 1696 


891 Lamp Building " e 
















Akron, Ohio 


rd ~* a yak ie can make big money introduc- 
wh ing these new inventions that 
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BigMoney—NewPlan 
Just send your name and 


et address on the coupon be- 
ty low and I'll show you how you 





are fairly sweeping agents into 
, fortunes. New plan. Simply ac- 
? cept orders and take in old 
lamps, lanterns, irons and heat- 
ers at $2 apiece. We stand 











«i 
ue . j expense. No experience or capital 
. rx as vw needed. No delivering. We furnish 
Co f everything you need and show p mg 
t My if ‘ty how to make big money first day. 
{ Las ’ Write today for exclusive territory 
¢ and Free Outfit Offer. 
; 7S x ae 
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93 9 special \ 
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TOO MUCH 


ClD 











may be causing 
those Frequent 
Headaches.... 


When there’s too much acid in your 


stomach, you must force yourself | , 
to work, and even pleasures are too | 


great an effort. Appetite lags; the 
digestion is poor; the whole system 
suffers. 


Laboratory tests show an acid 
condition is due to errors in our 
modern diet. But you need not wait 
to diet your way out of the trouble! 


Take a tablespoonful of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia. 


This will neutralize the excess 
acid instantly; make you feel like a 
new person in just a few moments. 


Take a little whenever heartburn, 
sick headaches, nausea, flatulence, 
indigestion or biliousness show the 
digestive system is becoming too 
acid. Whenever you are taking cold 
or feel sluggish, weak, constipated. 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia has a 
gentle laxative action. 


Delightful to take. Endorsed by 
physicians for 50 years and pre- 
scribed everywhere for men, women 
and children. The genuine is always 
a liquid; it cannot be made in tablet 
form. It always bears the name 
Phillips’ for your protection. 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 
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The P esti Hay Drier 


BOUT five miles west of 
A Waukesha, Wis., on 
Highway 59, are Brook 
Hill farms, where certified milk 
and acidophilus milk are pro- 
duced extensively. If you had traveled 
this highway past Brook Hill last summer 
you would have seen across the road from 
the farm buildings a huge drum, looking 
like a greatly magnified oil barrel, rotating 
on an axis passing through the center of 
each end of the drum. Into one end of the 
drum goes fresh cut alfalfa, timothy, rye, 
soybeans or silage corn. From the other 
comes ground feed, green in color and with 
an appetizing, grassy smell. 

If you have followed recent develop- 
ments in artificial drying of crops, you will 
recognize that this is the Ardrier, the 
latest machine designed for that purpose, 
and the smallest unit thus far developed. 

All during the summer, starting with the 
first cutting of rye in May, the drier has 
been in operation almost daily. Electric 
lights made it possible to work at night. 


Saves All the Leaves 


RTIFICIAL drying has been going on 
at Brook Hill for some time. Chopped 
hay, artificially dried, was a part of the 
ration at the time and the cows were doing 
nicely. But some of the farm superin- 
tendents wondered if whole, field-cured 
hay wouldn’t do just as well. Maybe this 
drying business wasn’t all it had been 
cracked up to be. 
Additional hay was needed anyway so 





they brought in a ship- 
ment of western alfalfa 
and used it as a test in 
one of the 100-cow barns. 
To the surprise of some 
of them, production in 
this barn showed a 
marked decrease. 
Readers of The Farm 
Journal are already fa- 
miliar with the advan- 
tages set forth for arti- 
ficial drying in the articles 
regarding the Mason 
process. When hay is 
artificially dried, practi- 
cally all the leaves are 
saved. Inasmuch as 65 
per cent of the protein of 
alfalfa is in the leaves, it 
follows that dried hay 
has a higher protein con- 
tent than field-cured hay. The protein 
content of any crop decreases as the crop 
matures; hence, hay cut at an earlier stage 
and dried artificially contains more protein. 
Even timothy contains a high percent- 
age of protein when the stalks are still 
green. Timothy cut and dried at 
Brook Hill on May 22 contained 22.9 
per cent protein not a bad feed. 


RAN 


Above, delivery end of drier, 
hay going into bags. Below, 
intake end, green alfalfa 
going through ensilage cutter 


By Timothy handled in the same 
Bert S. Gittins 


way but cut on June 30 con- 
tained only 11.1 per cent pro- 
tein. It might be well to 
mention in passing that a dress- 
ing of commercial nitrogen on the timothy 
crop almost doubled its protein content. 
This new and startling fact was brought 
to light by careful experimental work at 
Brook Hill. The discovery opens up a 
great, new field of thought, but that’s an- 
other story. 


Drier is Mounted on Truck 

T is the portable drier that I started to 

tell about, and so I’ll proceed with my 
story. The drier, mounted on a truck, can 
be pulled from one location to another with 
a medium- or large-size farm tractor. Its 
construction is not complicated and it costs 
only about one-fourth to one-fifth as much 
as most driers previously developed. 

That conspicuous, hollow rotating drum 
of the drier is 18 feet long and eight feet 
in diameter. Inside it are two smaller 
cylinders, one of these inside the other. 
At one end are two oil burners which 
supply the necessary heat. The material 
to be dried also enters the drier at this end. 
Hay is first run through an ensilage cutter 
and then carried into the rotating drum by 
means of a conveyor. Hay and heat go in 
together. At the other end of the drum is 
a powerful fan which supplies enough 
suction to draw chopped hay or other 
material through. 

The route through the drier is not direct, 
however. The chopped material travels 
first through the center 
cylinder, then back 
through the second, then 
reverses again and is 
carried through the out- 
side cylinder, after which 
it is discharged, thor- 
oughly dried. Its route 
of travel is shaped some- 
thing like an exaggerated 
letter S. The air draft 
supplies the force. No 
conveyors are required 
inside the drum. 

Particles of hay light 
in weight, such as the 
leaves, are carried along 
more rapidly than the 
heavier stems and may go 
through in less than a 
minute. Stems take from 
three to four minutes. 





SRV AAAS 





Thus the leaves, which dry more quickly, 
are exposed to the heated air for a shorter 
period. Constant rotation of the drum 
prevents any tendency of the material to 
concentrate in bunches or pile up. 
Thermostats keep drying temperatures 
under control automatically, and at the 
same time regulate the flow of material 
into the drier. Air temperature is much 
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higher at the intake where hay is green 


and of high moisture content than at the 
outlet. This is Just the opposite of the QO] } ro Our Cro ~ 
Mason process. 

Hay is hauled from the swath to the 


— rs : * 
ame ioe laa an Toamieat | yyy enn Your Costs 


pro- shade, made from old lumber, feed the hay | 








to into an ensilage cutter. Another man 
ress- sacks the ground and dried feed at the 
thy other end. A fourth man acts as engineer. 
ent. The sacked feed is hauled to the barn. The 
ight ground feed could be blown into a bin in 
k at the barn, in which case the large dust 
ip a collector would be unnecessary. 
an- The portable drier handles between one 
and one and one-half tons of hay per hour. 
Moisture content is reduced from 65 to 
80 per cent to 10 or 12 per cent. The | 
d to resulting feed can be stored anywhere as | 
my long as it is kept dry. It requires only | 
can one-half to one-fourth the storage space of | 
with whole hay. | 
Its Under official test this machine has pro- 
‘osts duced in excess of 3,000 pounds of dried | 
uch alfalfa per hour, evaporating 6,400 pounds | 
of water with a maximum fuel consumption | 
rum of 40 gallons of 16-20 gravity test fuel oil | 
feet in that length of time. This test was on | 
aller alfalfa hay in July, 1930. | 
her. Howard T. Greene, manager of Brook 
hich Hill, estimates that the drier will handle 
rial 400 crop acres. He believes that on a 
end. basis of 1,000 tons per year, a charge of 
tter $2.50 a ton will cover interest on invest- 
1 by ment, depreciation and repairs and write 
o in the machine off the books in five years. 
m is This figure does not include fuel and labor. Success comes to the farmer who §rows as jm a pol 
ugh Cost figures on hay drying with this outfit as anybody else, but also grows it at a lower cost. 
ther last summer —— by Mr. Greene * 
on August 5 as follows: S Sh T: P dE = 
‘ect, Total tonnage put into drier, 710 tons; urvey OWws ractor ower an qui 
vole total t — — hay, 368 — a t Fi t S 7, d N S 
nter removed, 342 tons; average moisture con- 
ack tent of incoming material, 48 per cent; men tr tep owar ew uccess 
shen fuel oil used, 9,650 gallons; lubricating oil | 
—_ ee volar Gas af aie, ae ee | RICE CONTROL is a difficult proposition—it is beyond the reach 
hich Labor used from time material reached of the average individual—but your costs are largely in your own hands. 
hor- drier, including that of men feeding cutter, Whether they are high or low depends on how well you plan your 
ute hauling sacked material to barn, 3,029 operations and on the kind of power you employ when putting your plans 
seed hours. into work. For example, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture figures show that 66 
raft a a a days of man labor are saved in a year's time, per farm, by the use of the 
No tractor. . . and labor is the item that has the heaviest bearing on farm costs. 
ired HE oil burner uses fuel oil, which cost ' ; p 
. seven cents a gallon. The oil can be The many advantages of tractor power are most readily available in the 
ight pte f "s a —_ two o— | McCormick-Deering line because of the complete range of power—in the 
a gallon. 1e plant where the portable : é - ARE ae 
saa aioe te ne coh me 9 Speer dh pon 15-30, 10°20, and all-purpose Farmall—and in the up-to the-minute tools 
the a cheaper grade of oil than Mr. Greene built to operate with these tractors. 
7 go sed. | ° ° , 
dys '. ea producing a better grade of hay, | This winter resolve to take the control of your profits into your own 
rom artificial drying makes it possible to spread hands. Check your power and your tools against your actual needs . . . 
ites. the haymaking operation over the entire and ask the McCormick-Deering dealer for equipment recommendations. 


summer. This continuity can be realized 
by growing a variety of hay crops. Rye 


WY followed by soybeans produced two crops cAsk for Your Copy of This Crop- -Cost Study 








on some of the land last year. Oats and 
peas were seeded tp cee eee ee ll Cid. i hk .. ) te i  e 
crop harvested in the fall of the first year. Farm leaders have long recog) [ “7 
Neighbors said this first year cutting would nized the fact that modern | INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 
kill the alfalfa, but the same field was the | _—‘ tractor power and farm pros- =| (incorporated) | 
first reatly to be cut the following spring. | perity are found together. The | 606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois | 
Probably it would have been killed on a | reasons are now made plain | Gist | 
sour soil, or on a soil needing fertilizer, but | in a cost survey embracing all | Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the | 
Mr. Greene believes in keeping the soil | important farm crops. | booklee, “TYPICAL CROP PRODUCTION 
in first class condition—and with such | _" . €McC cosTs.” 
soil he can do things which are unconven- | Rene eee: eee ! 
tional. es re > Se ee 
They cut alfalfa four times at Brook | fllds,YOu In Yous Pang neem | 

Hill without fear of it killing out, and get | 21 he coupen at the right 
four tons per acre per year. Ultimately, eae wins will seieies & a y | III isons otbonastevionesesash SuvvpesocnepiinlenaieaaaNaales | 
they plan to get five. This year the first | of uF ical Crop Rall hd | 
— in one field yielded three tons per | sion phan cn A aR NGA ie <b 

kly, In order to spread out the haying job, | H COMPANY 

rter and at the same time to take advantage of INTERNATIONAL of a O 

rum the highest protein content, they start merica : ino} 

1 to cutting alfalfa in the bud stage. With the 606 So. Michigan Ave. (incorporated ) Chicago, Tligcls 
soil in proper shape, they have no worry 

ures about the crop killing out. As Mr. Greene M D 

the says about hay drying, the land must be | Me - 

rial right, the cropping system must be right | 

uch and the machine itself must be right. 
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ALOE OLEATE GAS. 


Superb / 


“LINCOLN” Ascreen masterpiece, with 
Walter Huston as a splen- 
did Abraham Lincoln. Authentic and 
dramatic scenes from a stirring life. Too 
much praise can not be lavished on this 
honest and intelligent picture, not for- 
getting some applause for Mr. D. W. 
Griffith for making it. Everybody go. 


“OUTWARD BOUND” Sutton Vane’s 

great play asa 
talkie. Leslie Howard marvelous in the 
story of a group of people who find 
themselves on a mys- 





SRT RAE 


By C, F. Stevens 


t| Greta Garbo speaking 
’| English with a delight- 
‘| ful accent (and Lewis 





_ onc | Stone) in ‘‘Romance” 


“THREE FACES A war spy story with 
EAST” plenty of punch. 
Erich von Stroheim 

and Constance Bennett as opposing plot- 
ters. Villiany—ingenuity—delightful cold 


shivers. 


“GOOD NEWS” A large cast of skilful 

players in a zippy 
musical comedy of football at a co-ed 
college. Funny, tuneful, speedy. Very 
good news! 


“MOBY DICK” John Barrymore as 
Captain Ahab in search 
of the fabulous white 


terious, unsteered hal Moby Dick. i 
ship—to discover — ——— eee yeeee seme 
x Wy CEA AAA RAIN 4) Pe j 
p- ; —— Melville’s classic story of 


later that they are 
dead and on their 
way to judgment. 
Probably the _ best 
picture of the year 
—certainly the most 
unusual. See it. 


And These ' 
Are Good ‘ 


“HELL’S Noth- 
ANGELS” _ ing in : 
this & 

picture torave §& 
about, except that it 
contains the most 
thrilling and spec- 
tacular air war shots 
ever filmed. Which 








the boisterous whaling 
days of 100 years ago. 
Recommended. 


LY, 


“DIXIANA” A well- 

told story 
of love complications be- 
tween a young New 
Orleans aristocrat and a 
beautiful burlesque belle. 
Dandy Mardi Gras 
scenes. Bebe Daniels, 
Jobyna Howland, Bert 
Wheeler and Robert Wool- 
sey. Lavish, very funny, 
good music. 


| | ooking Over the 


Films 


pictures you may see 


and hear this fall 


CW 


\\ hat our reviewer thinks of some 


Just So-So 


“DOUGH BOYS” Buster Keaton in the 

usual comedy epi- 
sodes of an overseas war picture. The 
top sergeant is good. Laughable enough. 


“FOLLOW Nancy Carroll, Zelma 

THROUGH” O'Neill, Jack Haley and 

some more. A _ golfing 

musical comedy, fair, but minus the speed 

and youthful pertness of ‘‘Good News.” 
Bunkered, as it were. 


“OUTSIDE THE A _ hard-boiled lady 

LAW” crook and her tough 

hubby are turned 

honest by the prattle of an innocent little 

child. Beautiful Mary Nolan delightfully 
throaty. Could it happen? No. 


“TOP SPEED” Excellent race shots are 
the excuse for this speed- 
boat musical comedy. Mild. 


“THE LAST OF Arizona, galloping of 
THE DUANES” horses, shooting, ban- 

dits, and a girl to be 
won by a man’s man. A talking Zane 
Grey Western. For “open spaces’’ enthu- 
siasts only. 


“THE SEA GOD” Richard Arlen comes 
out of the sea in a 
diving suit and is welcomed as a god by 
cannibals about to eat sundry persons, 
including the luscious Fay Wray. 

Good for an evening. 


George Arliss in ‘‘Old English,” 
and — below — one of the star- 
tling flying scenes from ‘‘Hell’s 


Next to Nothing 


make it one of the | Angels” 
grandest pictures of : 
the season. I mean | , SS eh ANN RIES RNR ARI “WAY OUT 
grand. 3 uw Bs : WEST” 
. ean —at \ . 
“ »y ‘ A — ‘ Should you miss see- 
ae Li a == = F ing William Haines 
be extremely pleased with this E SS ae wis & . ag Ag ~~ 
charming play of a foreign opera ee ah ‘ ccaak mone aie 
t , rman in Now ; \ ee Z 
star and a young clergyman in New ee rg a. nae eae eens 


York in the 1850’s if you adore the 
beautiful Greta Garbo. Miss Garbo 
is gorgeous in the costumes of that 
period, and you will like her voice, 
and delightful foreign accent. Lewis 
Stone is good. 


Yip CETTE 
ee, Yj 


i 
Us 


Wy GOH"! tify 


Zz 


“OLD ENGLISH” Flawlesschar- § 
acter study of §& 
a perfect old rascal—his wicked, © 


Wi 


domineering life and defiant death. 
George Arliss as old Heythorp, IS 
old Heythorp—the cynical, glut- 
tonous, interesting cheat of a ship- 
ping magnate. You can’t go wrong 
with Arliss. 


“AFRICA SPEAKS” Here is the ace of 
African films, in 
natural sound, too. Paul Hoeffler has 
sound-pictured marvels of the Dark Con- 
tinent only hinted by others, including 
a real and very horrible tragedy. Also the 
first picture ever made of the descent of a 
horde of locusts. Grim and absorbing. 
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“ANIMAL Unadulterated slap-stick 
CRACKERS” comedy that will roll you 
into the aisles with laugh- 
ter. Groucho and Harpo Marz in insane 
antics searching for a stolen painting. 
That’s enough to give you an idea. There 
Isn’t the faintest trace of sense in it, but 
don’t miss it! 


you miss very little. 


“LET’S GO 
NATIVE” 
Jack Oakie, insuffer- 
able but amusing, is 
wrecked with a lot 
of people on a desert 
island. Little bits 

are good. 


“THE STORM” 

Lupe Velez awful in 
a backwoods melo- 
drama. Stay away. 


Hollywood’s 
idea of what 
impossible Marines do in peacetime. Dull. 


“LEATHERNECKING” 


“DANCING This talkie preaches that 
SWEETIES” marriages begun in a dance 

hall end badly. Who 
said they didn’t? Stupid. 
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speed- 
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rsons, 
Wray. 
WHY waste a lot of time and matches message. Then fill-up and light-up. 
trying to find the one smoking-tobacco Cool as the shock of a bill you’d for- 
you can tie to for life? I can give you gotten. Sweet as the stamp reading 
a passport to pipe-joy in two words: “Paid in full.” 
meee Prince Albert! I ought to know. I Mellow and mild and refreshing, 
aines 
5 ot. was already a pipe-smoking veteran as no other tobacco ever was. That’s 
Oo 0 
_ cow- when some of you fellows were still P.A., whether you smoke it in a pipe 
ry 
little. on the bottle. or the makin’s papers. Why fiddle PRINCE ALBERT 
Just get yourself a tidy red tin of around? Skip straight across lots to 
‘aillten. P. A. and you won’t need any ballyhoo the one smoking-tobacco that sets the 
a hes from me. Throw back the hinged lid pace for all others. There must be a 
~— and let that P. A. aroma broadcast its reason... there is! 
' 
CRimeP cur 
A’? “akanooe PIPE ANI 
ful in a 
melo- 
away. Quality and quantity BOTH 
—you get TWO full ounces 
ood’s in every tin. 
— 
Dull. . 
—the national joy-smoke! 
; that 
dance 
Who © 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Western Milk 


lor 


Eastern Markets 


Thre butter industry has gradually moved 


west—will milk follow ? 
By L. H. Fairchild 


[nas about dairy surplus in recent months that 


This hammer-type 

mill is handling 

corn fodder with 
ears on 


has captured the ear of dairymen, has for the time drowned 
out the conflict of interest that has existed and still exists 
between dairymen in the East and those in the West. 

When the surplus situation is taken care of, or has taken 
care of itself, or when folks get tired of talking about surplus, 
eastern dairymen will still be threatened with an invasion of 
their market by milk from the west unless—but I’m getting the 
last part of my story first. Suppose we take a look at the 
situation. 

Metropolitan centers such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore have furnished a demand for so much fluid milk 
that dairying in sections close to these cities has become largely 
a matter of production and shipment of market milk. The de- 
mand for butter, cheese, etc., in these cities is also great but 
dairy production has not been great enough in states adjoining 
these cities to provide these products—chiefly butter—for 
these cities’ requirements. Since this product can be so satis- 
factorily stored and shipped, butter manufacturing has moved 
to states farther west. 


They Are Eating More 


N 1928 New York and Pennsylvania together manufactured 

only about 33,000,000 pounds of butter. Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan together manufactured nearly 250,000,000 pounds. 
The two states of Minnesota and Iowa made nearly 500,000,000 
pounds of butter. The three states South Dakota, Kansas and 
Nebraska made 1!4, 2 and 3 times as much butter respectively, 
as the combined production of the recognized dairy states of 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

This condition has worked no hardship on eastern dairymen. 
It has offered a market for additional dairy products, to dairy- 
men in states west of the Atlantic coast. 

Total butter production in the United States has steadily 
increased from nearly 1,500,000,000 pounds in 1899 to over 
2,000,000,000 pounds in 1928. Pasteurization and the stan- 


airy Products 
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dardization of other manufacturing methods have made it 
possible to produce butter of so much superior quality in cream- 
eries than that made on most farms, that the consumption of 
butter has steadily increased and the market has developed a 
taste and a demand for creamery butter. 

Within the last few years, thanks to greatly improved trans- 
portation facilities, the eastern markets have been using a con- 
siderable amount of fresh dairy products, cream and milk, from 
the states west of the Allegheny mountains. This development, 
together with local demand for market milk, condenseries, etc., 
has limited the amount of milk available for butter making in 
these states. 

The states of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa are producing 
the greatest bulk of butter being shipped into the big eastern 
consuming areas. North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas, until recently considered grain and range 
states, are making rapid strides in dairying. 

Normal increase in population can be expected to give pro- 
portional increase in the demand for dairy products. Within 
recent years, however, added to the normal increase in demand, 
has been the considerable increase that has developed in the 
per capita consumption of dairy foods. National per capita 
consumption of milk is 13 gallons more, butter three pounds 
more, cheese one pound more, condensed and evaporated milk 
two pounds more and ice cream a half gallon more than 
that eaten ten years ago. This increased consumption has itself 
furnished a market for a large amount of dairy products. 


Corn Belt or Cream Belt? 


HE increased urban population has been greatest in the 

eastern city areas. About a fifth of the total population of this 
country is in the New England States, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, while the west north central states, of much 
greater area and rapidly becoming the dairy producing center, 
have a little more than a tenth of the population. Dairy food 
consumption in this eastern territory 
has had and from indications will have 
even greater effect upon the market for 
dairy goods produced in all sections of 
the country. 

The development of dairying in the 
tiers of states immediately and fartker 
west of this eastern section has been very 
interesting. Indiana, which 20 years 
ago marketed most of its livestock 
products through cattle and hogs, today 
is milking nearly 700,000 cows. Iowa, 
known in all agricultural sections as the 
greatest corn and hog state, is among the 
several highest producing dairy states. 
Iowa farmers sell nearly $160,000,000 
worth of dairy products per year. Ne- 
braska, in the minds of many a corn, 


cattle and _ sheep 

Knife-and-burr state, now ranks 
mill handling high in dairy produc- 
coarse hay and_ tion; Nebraska farm- 
grain under shed ers milk over half a 
roof [Continued on page 38 
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Crack Cows in U. S. Gov’t herd 


jumped in 





9 


Even the Best Bred Cows 
Need more than Good Food 


Medicine and minerals prevent 
Feed-waste, improve resistance 


Dr. B. T. Woodward, formerly veterinary practitioner of 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry; and for the dairy 
herd at the U. S. Experimental Farm, Beltsville, Md. 


bundant feed .. . and proper feed ...is but part of the battle of 
dairying for profit. The maintenance of a healthy vigor sufficient to enable 
every cow to consume, digest and ASSIMILATE the maximum of roughage 


and concentrates... 


In every herd potentially great milkers 
are grafting their keep from the few real 
producers that are robust enough to carry 
on against the terrific strain of modern 
forcing for greater yields. 

Kow-Kare wards off dairy losses . . . 
increases dairy profits . . . by providing 
the cow owner with an inexpensive and 
safe drug-and-mineral conditioner to 
stimulate the digestion and assimilation. 
With these key functions performing 
naturally, the maximum normal yield is 
made possible; disease and disorders are 
reduced by increasing the bodily health 
and resistance. 

Kow-Kare is a scientific preparation of 
Iron, the great blood tonic, combined 
with potent drugs, roots, herbs and phar- 
maceutical minerals. Dosages for regular 
conditioning use are small and very in- 
expensive because Kow-Kare is concen- 
trated and without “filler” to make bulk. 
Your milk check can be increased sur- 
prisingly by regular Kow-Kare condition- 


The concentrated... 


without waste, is the vital profit factor. 


ing to elevate sub-normal cows to full 
normal yield. 

At Calving time the milk-producing 
process and the urgent call for the nour- 
ishment of the growing unborn calf divert 
so much vitality from the mother that 
her own bodily functions are reduced in 
efficiency. Outside aid is especially re- 
quired at this critical period. Kow-Kare 
supplies this acutely-needed support in 
stimulating the appetite and aids most if 
fed regularly with the ration for a few 
weeks before and after calf-birth. 

Sold by feed, drug, hardware and 
general stores. $1.25 and 65¢ sizes. Mailed 
postpaid if your dealer is not supplied. 


Dairy Association Co. Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 





open-formula conditioner 


Warning—Do not make the mistake of choosing a con- 
ditioner or “‘tonic” for bulk or low price. This concentrated 
product of established reputation will provide greater medic- 
inal action at lower cost and save time and disappointment. 
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milk yield after 
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At the Government Dairy 
Experimental Farm at Beltsville, 
Md., where supervision is ex- 
ceptionally close and each cow’s 
rations are mixed according to a 
special formula, it was found that 
some individuals were unable to 
maintain their natural level of 
production, particularly in win- 
ter and early spring. Something 
besides feed was needed and this 
seemed to be supplied when they 
were treated with a prescription 
giving them special appetizers, 
tonics, laxatives and minerals 
that may have been deficient in 
their feed. 

The effects of this treatment 
were the stimulating of the cow 
to eat a larger amount of feed, 
increase the flow of digestive 
juices and the drinking of more 
water. This could only mean 
one thing . . . increase of milk 
yield to the normal maximum, 
with the off-condition cows re- 
turned into the profitable class 
where they belonged. 


Bol Woodward, 


V. M. D. 








Send for FREE Cow Book 
Dairy Association Co., 

Dept. 2, Lyndonville, Vt. 
Please send me your 36-page illustrated 


book on cow ailments for my guidance 
in treating diseases and disorders. 
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PHIL BROWNING, 
@ PENN. Beeand Chick- 

en Raiser started sell- 
y ing Stark Fruit Trees 
ua “‘Ontheside’’ in 1923. 
In recent month he 
earned $207.25 Cash 
Commissions and4 






co ote 


‘‘Men Who Can't Suc- 
ceed With ALL Your 
HELP Must Be Helpless!” 


Healthful, pleasant, outdoor work. 
Sparetimeor fulltime. Amazing NEW 
oney-making opportunity for men 
and women, ineverysection. EX CLU- 
SIVE varieties to sell! WRITE AT 
ONCE! 






Address Box S. W. 412 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO. 114 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 





COUPON! Use It TODAY 


i STARK NURSERIES, Box S. W. 412 
Louisiana, Mo. F. J. 11-30 


H 
q Send me—without one cent of cost or obligation on 
Y = — details of your Stark Salesman’s 
on. 
j 


7” 
§ same seeasseccooscesooseccoccoscoscesescecce 
HE 


pubseeerdieenedeteteddonsesveneans 









- nlaetanlasleelantesbententenlanlaseeteebanenetesteteeeederen 


Pull Stumps For PROrre 


Also — the 
world’s most 
efficient trae- 
tor and horse 

wer models. 
ow prices — 
write for de- 
tails. 







HERCULES 


ALL STEEL STUMP PULLER 
Prepare your own land for 
he plow—andinsparetime 
make big money by doing 
thesame for others. Hercules 
pulls stumps better and faster—is 
easier to operate and moves like a 
wheelbarrow. TODA Y—vwrite for 
complete details and profit facts. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 


2711 29th St. Centerville, lowa 
Sa 
Steel or Wood Wheels are built 


— ELECTRIC to fit any skein or axle. ELEC- 


TRIC Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save 
high lifts. 
Write for 
Free Cat- 


AR 
alog to- 


vw J 
day. “IN E | 
_ Gots Wheel Co. 12 Elim St., Quincy, wad 

APPLE ' REES 3? uP 
Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, pears. 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. Ornamentals, ete. Catalog Free. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 26 CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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10% DOWN 


— Balance in 
easy payments 


FREE—This 
BOOK 











| into meat and milk. 
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TOPICS in 


HE mechanical picker’s the thing on 
Y farms that have any considerable 


acreage of corn,”’ is the tale all users 
of the new harvesters tell me. The advan- 
tages over hand picking are as follows: 
Saving of about 50 per cent in harvesting 
costs. Ability to get harvesting done be- 
fore winter weather sets in. No need for 
extra labor at harvest time. Opportunity 
to do custom picking for neighbors. 
Improvements in pickers have been 
rapid. Several two-row pickers are avail- 
able. Some are pulled behind the tractor, 
others are built around it. The newest 
development is a bin, such as the grain 
combines have, that holds as much corn 
as is ordinarily gathered in one trip across 
the field and back. This does away with 
pulling the wagon across the field. The 
bin is dumped into the wagon at the end of 
the field. One-row pickers harvest at the 
rate of six or eight acres a day; two-row, 
12 to 15. 


ALTHOUGH the cultivator 
is in the shed (or should be, if not in use), 
there is a great deal that can be done now 
to kill weeds. First of all, make sure of a 
supply of vigorous, clean seed for next 
year’s crops. Nothing is more effective in 
weed control than the use of high grade 
seeds, free from weed seeds. The loss from 
weeds is twelve times the loss from animal 
diseases, and three times the loss from 
insect pests, says Kentucky Agricultural 
College. 


EXPENSIVE fuel, corn and 


hay are. Yet a great many folks ask 


| their livestock to heat cold water with the 


feed that is eaten—feed that should go 
Take the chill off 
the water with a tank heater. Drinking 
cups in the barn are still another solution. 


WE are convinced that a 
great many “three-teaters’” and gargety 
cows are the result of heifers sucking each 
other even before their udders develop. 
Keeping the heifer calves in pens which 
permit exercise, yet 
keep calves apart, 
helps a lot. 


OLD 


toms are hard to get 
rid of—any turkey 
grower will admit 
that. But H. R. 
Weiss, Buena Vista 
Fruit and Turkey 
Farm, Indiana, 
thinks his experience 
suggests a way out. 
He writes: “I am 
in the turkey busi- 





Two-row mechanical corn picker 


Season 


ness, have quite a few old toms to get rid of 
each year, and it occurred to me they 
could be dressed and smoked. I’ve just 
processed a 30-pound tom and it came out 


quite delicious (I used smoked salt). Pass 
this on to the others.”’ 
CLEAN-UP time in the 


garden. Stamp out next year’s plant 
diseases, and kill some of next year’s bug 
crop, by removing dead stalks of plants 
and burning them. Black spot of roses, 
leaf blight of iris, leaf spot of phlox, blight 
of delphinium (and who knows how many 
others?) live over winter on fallen leaves 
of diseased plants. 


CoME to California and 
see the General Sherman tree—135 feet 
around, 36.5 feet in diameter, 280 feet 
high, 4,000 years old,’’ writes Milton 
Moore, Visalia, Calif. A great many of 
Our Folks have been doing just that, 
judging by the letters received during the 
summer and fall, asking about auto routes 
to the Pacific Coast. More and more are 
farm folks accepting the vacation idea, 
not merely as an opportunity for rest, but 
for learning how farmers in other sections 
are meeting and solving problems of farm 
management. 


HAveE you electric lights in 
the hen house? Might as well use elec- 
tricity to heat the water, then. There are 
electric water heaters on the market. 
Poultry Editor will tell you how to make 
one if your electric store doesn’t have 
them. And speaking of poultry—are any 
of Our Folks unable to get hardware cloth 
of the right mesh and weight for screening 
floors of brooder house or sun-parlor? The 
Poultry Editor will be pleased to advise 
where to write for prices, samples of 
hardware cloth, etc. 


“WOULDN'T it be good 
business for owners of several adjoining 
farms to raise ring-neck pheasants and 
then, in gunning 
season, post their 
farms and sell hunt- 
ing rights to sports- 
men from nearby 
towns?”’ one of Our 
Folks asks. Well, 
yes; there’s nothing 
difficult about rais- 
ing the pheasants. 


ANOTHER 
answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How long will 
the tractor last?’ 
is supplied by the 
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experience of H. W. Sharp, Sugar Grove, 
Ohio. Sharp’s tractor (see photo on op- 
posite page) was bought in 1920 and has 
been in use ever since. 


FARM power costs alone 
do not show whether a tractor is profit- 
able,”’ say O. G. Lloyd and L. G. Hob- 
son, Purdue University, in discussing farm 
power records kept on 80 farms in Tippe- 
canoe county, Ind. The records cover the 
period from March 1, 1919, to March 1, 
1928. “It is also necessary to determine 
the effect of kind of farm power on such 
farm organization factors as crop yields, 
use of man labor, kinds of crops grown 
and amount of livestock kept, for these 
are reflected in income. 

“In the first three years of this study, 
1919 to 1921, farmers who used tractors 
for part of their farm power had less live- 
stock than horse farmers but obtained 
equally good crop yields. In the last three 
years of the study, 1925 to 1927, tractor 
farmers and horse farmers had equal 
amounts of livestock and the tractor farm- 
ers obtained higher crop yields. 

“Farmers have purchased tractors to 
save man labor and to do work thoroughly 
and in season as well as to save horse labor. 
Although the number of crop acres cared 





for by a man was practically the same for | 


horse and tractor farms the men without 
tractors used 8.8 per cent more man labor 
per acre of crops. This amounted to 14 
days of man labor per farm. Crop yields 


were 6.7 per cent higher on tractor farms | 


and the greater amount of available power 
on the tractor farms is believed to have 
been responsible for at least half this 
increase.”’ 


NAILS or pieces of baling 
wire in feed are likely to cause the death 
of dairy cows. These foreign materials 
may, and often do, pass through the walls 
of the stomach and pierce the heart. 


Manufacturers of commercial feeds recog- | 


nize this danger and pass all feed over 
powerful electro magnets that remove 
nails, bolts and other iron and steel bodies. 


LATE November and De- 
cember are good times for planting sweet 
peas in the central and lower south. Dig 
a trench a foot deep and a foot wide in 
mellow loamy soil; fertile red clay may 
also be used. Mix well-rotted stable 
manure and top-soil together and fill in 
the bottom of the trench for four inches. 
Cover this with an inch or two of top-soil. 
Inoculate the seed and sow them in two 
rows from six to eight inches apart in the 
trench and cover with two inches of soil. 





As the seeds come up they will be about | 


four inches below the surface of the 
ground. 


As the plants grow a little soil | 


may be raked into the trench occasionally | 


during the cold weather so that by the 
opening of spring the trench is about 
filled. When growth begins in earnest, a 
row of brush stuck between the two rows 
will furnish support for the vines. Do 
not put the trenches closer than four feet 
apart and thin the plants to three or four 
inches in the row. 


. J 


Now is the Time To: 


Go hunting. 

Thin the woodlot. 

Speed the corn harvest. 

Feed wheat to stock, poultry. 

Adjust cream separator. 

Save soil for sowing seeds indoors. 

Protect orchard trees from rabbits, mice. 

Mulch strawberries, soon as ground freezes. 

Provide green feed, cod liver oil, for layers. 

Feed the ram grain. Keep salt before flock. 

Be fair to young alfalfa—don’t pasture too close. 

Quit slopping hogs—use dry feeds in self-feeders. 

Use winter oil in crankcase, transmission of tractor, 
auto. 

Put drinking cups, modern stanchions, ventilation, 
insulation, concrete floors in dairy barn. 
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PUT 
ETHYL 
TO 
WORK 
ON YOUR 

FARM 





Ethyl Gasoline will increase 
the efficiency of your passenger 
car, your truck and your 
tractor. It will save you 
time, labor and expense. 


(TRADE MARK) 
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Knocks out that “knock” 
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N your car—whatever its size, 
age or type— Ethyl will give 
you added power, quicker pick-up, 
greater flexibility, less gear shift- 
ing and less vibration. 

These advantages apply also to 
your truck and tractor. There 
is less wear and tear, less engine 
strain and slower depreciation 
with Ethyl. You cover more 
ground per day and per year. 
Fewer days in the garage for car- 
bon removal—which saves time 
and repair bills. 


Ethyl Gasoline is more than 
just good gasoline. It is quality 
gasoline to which has been added 
Ethy] anti-knock fluid, the ingre- 
dient developed by automotive 
science to make gasoline a more 
efficient motor fuel. Ethyl “knocks 
out that ‘knock’ ” and improves 
the performance of any motor. 

Put Ethy] to work on your farm. 
It will contribute to greater effi- 
ciency and economy. Try it. Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


‘THY L caso.uine 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid ts lead. 


¢ K. G.C. a2 i 
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You can cut 
20% faster with 


a PLUMB 
A ». ¢ @?? says America’s 


Champion Chopper 


“T HAVE proved repeatedly that any man 
can cut twenty per cent faster with a 
Plumb Axe,” says Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion Chopper. 

“Often, I hand a defeated opponent a 
Plumb, and he cuts the same log twenty 
per cent faster than with his own axe. 

“Because a Plumb bites deep and frees 
itself instantly; the axe is balanced to 
put the force behind the blow. It’s the 
toughest, keenest, speediest axe on earth. 
I’ve tested them all, and I know ! In many 
a close contest it is the extra speed of 
the Plumb Axe that wins for me.” 

A Plumb has the hardness, the temper, 
the design and balance which expert axe 
men seek. And thousands of farmers and 
other axe users are discovering that a 
Plumb costs no more, yet it saves their 
time and gets more cutting done. 

Make your next axe a Plumb. Look 
for the Red Handle and Black Head in 
your neighborhood hardware store. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


ee — ——— 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 





Vital facts for every axe user 
«The Axe Manual of Peter McLaren” reveals chopping 
secrets acquired over a quarter-century of chopping. 
84 es, illustrated with photographs. Send coupon 
wit Se for copy to Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 4820 
James St., Philadelphia. 
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Among the Lilacs 


| ILACS are decidedly 

the flowering shrub 

for American gar- 
dens, being particularly happy in a climate 
of intense summers when these are pre- 
ceded by winters that are equally intense. 
Some of the abandoned farmsteads of 
New England give mute evidence of 
longevity; old foundations have crumbled, 
but massed green foliage and fragrant 
panicles of bloom mark the spots where 
once there were homes. 

The French hybridists, inspired first by 
Lemoine, have made tremendous strides 
in the hybrid varieties now upon the 
market. Many worthwhile ones are com- 
ing from America. What is even more 
fortunate for us, they seem almost in- 
variably to have retained the blood of our 
common lilac (Syringa vulgaris). Of the 
some 30 known species in the world, this 
seems to be the most sturdily hardy, as 
well as the most pleasingly fragrant. 


Flowers, Fragrance, Foliage 


T is the lilac that crossed the ocean to 

us in the days before steam, the one that 
Washington planted at Mount Vernon; 
and while some of the hybrid types lack 
its full hardihood under all adverse condi- 
tions, they are still the shrub that most 
generously furnishes us with flower, foli- 
age, fragrance, longevity and endurance 
beyond any other woody plant. Certainly 
a worth-while 
plant in any 


By Anderson McCully _ the 


roots, and water 
freely, particularly if a 
dry spell follows planting. 

In general, lilacs improve with age, 
their yield of bloom increasing from year 
to year; but to do this they must have 
some care, and the plants must be kept 
bushy—perhaps five to six main stems. 
All dried blooms should be removed at 
once, and the necessary pruning done as 
soon as the bloom is over, as the following 
year’s buds are formed at this time. Keep 
all suckers down except such as may be 
required for renewal. 

Powdery mildew has a tendency to 
attack the summer foliage in the more 
southern states, particularly vulgaris. 
This does not damage the plant, but makes 
it unsightly. Mildew sprays do not seem 
very effective, but may be used, also 
especial care to give the lilac its preferred 
food and conditions insofar as possible. 

Lilacs are also sometimes subject to 
scale, and in this case a winter treatment 
with some good dormant spray such as is 
on the market should be given. Follow 
the individual directions for whichever 
one you purchase. 

Lilac bloom is particularly showy when 
massed in groups, but groups are more 
effective if the species and varieties differ- 
ing in habit are not much mixed. In the 
small garden we frequently modify this 
to obtain bloom over a longer period, but 
in doing it, we are choosing the effect most 
desired. This 
also holds to a 








home beautifi- 
cation program. 

Another point 
in their favor is 
the extension of 
the blooming 
period possible 
by the employ- 
ment of hybrid 
and various 
specimen varie- 
ties, so that we 
may have them 
in bloom from 
early May until 
late July, with 
the possibility 
of a light fall 
bloom among a 
very few. 

The most im- 





portant point 
in the cultiva- 
tion of lilacs 


seems in the 
original pur- 
chase. I would 
plant only those 
on their own 
roots—and I 
may be treading 
on somebody’s 








certain extent 
in too wide a 
range of colors. 
When it comes 
to the actual se- 
lection of varie- 
ties, individual 
taste must be 
consulted, for 
personal prefer- 
ences seem very 
strong in this 
family, both as 
to single and 
double forms, 
and as to color 
range—white to 
deepest purple, 
through all the 
pinks, reds, lav- 
enders and the 
mauves, __ into 
light and cobalt 
blue, and with 
variations of 
claret and bur- 
gundy. 


Both Single 
and Double 
HE singles 











toes in saying 
so. This shrub 
suckers’ too 
freely to be 
used in bud or grafted form. Own-root 
bushes may be pruned back almost to the 
ground if they become too large or mis- 
shapen, and will soon come up and bloom 
again. 

As a rule fall is by far the best planting 


| time, though in extremely severe sections 


this may give way tospring. Their prefer- 
ence is for a well-drained and moist, rich 
loam, with some trace of lime, and full 
exposure to both sun and air, but it is 
surprising with what abuse vulgaris will 
contend, though the hybrid forms are 
more exacting before they will give of their 
best. Practically any soil may be used, 
however, if well dug and fertilized. Pre- 
pare this out beyond the actual spread of 


Hybrid of syringa villosa, late-blooming 
lilac, not so fragrant as vulgaris 


are more 
prolific and 
graceful, the 
doubles hold 
their bloom longer and are usually dwarfer 
and more compact. New varieties are con- 
stantly coming onto the market. It would 
be both confusing and difficult to go into 
the merits of each one in an article of this 
length. It might be misleading for me to 
mention personal preferences. What I 
would suggest is that you read carefully 
the descriptions and observations given in 
the catalog of your favorite nursery. 

Some years ago there were 120 named 
varieties of vulgaris. I would hesitate to 
hazard the number now. The better 
among them bloom more generously than 
vulgaris, and at an earlier age. Both 
vulgaris and its varieties recover slowly 
from transplanting. 
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POULTRYMAN | 


HE “More Eggs per Bird Plan” in | 


which Rhode Island poultrymen are 
enrolling recognizes these essentials: 1. 
Culling out birds that don’t lay. 2. In- 
ducing greater mash consumption. _ 3. 
Augmenting the supply of green feed. 4. 
Sanitation to reduce disease, parasites and 
mortality. 
“é T 
YOu’RE getting only half 
service from your poultry house if it isn’t 
ventilated,’ one of the manufacturers of 
ventilating systems points out. ‘‘Ventila- 
tion makes it possible to keep twice as 
many birds in your present house.”” And 
then, of course, each hen will lay more 
eggs if properly fed in a warm, ventilated 
house. 


insulation and ventilation. 


EGGs from hens receiving | 
dried ripe pimento in the ration | 
had a higher per cent of hatchability than | 


ground, 


those fed similar ration without pimento 
in Georgia tests. 


than those from eggs of the other group of 
hens. 


I HAVE 152 White Leghorn | 


pullets from an accredited hatchery. They 
were hatched February 12. I got st 0g 
eggs July 1 and had 576 eggs during July. 
In August, 1,025 eggs. My chicks were 
fed commercial mash, 
and kept in houses with small yards. 
Mrs. C. B. Denham, Calif. 


ANOTHER good _ turkey 
bulletin, ““Feed Consumption and Costs 
in Raising Turkeys.” 
comes from Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station, State College, Pa. Gives com- 
plete figures by weeks on two lots of tur- 


keys—100 Bronze and 100 White Holland. 

SPROUTED oats, fed to 
growing chickens when green feed is 
scarce, will prevent nutritional roup, or 


A-Vitaminosis, says O. J. Weisner, exten- 
sion poultryman, Washington State Col- 


lege. 
Qa 


Woven Wire, Steel P osts 


OVEN wire is replacing barbed wire 

fences. Steel posts are replacing 
wooden posts. Fields are being rearranged 
so that crop rotations may be improved 
and farm work speeded up. Those facts 
are brought out in a fence survey of 146 
farms in Butler, Franklin, Grundy and 
Hardin counties, Iowa, by L. G. Allbaugh, 
Iowa State College farm management 
specialist. 

The life of average woven wire, Mr. 
Allbaugh finds, is from 18 to 27 years, 
when posts are replaced and the fence re- 
stretched. Only 25 per cent of the fence 
was barbed wire. 

Speaking of fence—don’t tell us the 
temporary fence you used for hogging 
down corn is still out in the field. If it is, 
roll it up; and if the ground isn’t frozen, 
pull the posts and store all in the machine 
shed. A post puller helps in getting the 
posts out. One manufacturer of steel 
posts announces a puller that does away 
entirely with digging. 

. —————_ | 
The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions 
on any phase of poultry-raising—laying 
houses, artificial lights, diseases, parasites, 
culling, etc. 


November, 1930 


An extra egg from each bird for a | 
season will in a very few years pay for 


Chicks hatched from | 
eggs of pimento-fed hens were stronger | 


plenty of greens | 


Brand new, and | 


| 


} 








INSULITE PROTECTION 


Pid pt a 








ver 3,000,000 


WOOD-LOCKED AIR CELLS 


.... to the square foot 


SHUTTING OUT Cold and Dampness 


LL thermal insulating 
materials achieve 

their efficiency through 
dead air cells, which act 
as non-conductors of heat. 
Now consider this fact — 
Insulite contains by scien- 
tific count more than 
three millions of these 
cells to the square foot 
..not ordinary dead 


strong, enduring wood- 

locked air cells. Think of it. . . millions 
of tiny barriers that shut out cold and 
dampness and prevent heat loss. That's 
the insulating efficiency you want. 


And efficiency is not the only advan- 
tage of Insulite—it's a strong and dur- 
able insulation board. Made from 
tough wood fibers chemically treated 
to resist moisture, vermin, and rodents, 
it is not subject to rot or disintegration. 


Insulite Sheathing applied 15 years ago 
and left exposed to the elements shows 
no appreciable loss of tensile strength 
or insulating value—and has several 
times the bracing strength of lumber 
horizontally applied. 

Don't forget — winter is just around 
the corner. Those cold, damp days 


ew INSULITE FOR, 


Resists 





By Scientific count, 
Insulite contains your hogs can be farrowed 
° TT ith ez b t more than 3,000,000 
alr cells, eitner u eseod-loched air cellsto the s4. ft. 


with frigid blasts of sleet 
and snow are on the way. 
Now is the time to insu- 
late your farm buildings 
with Insulite. It will mean 
increased profits for you 
this winter. There’s no 
doubt about it— your hens 
will lay more eggs— your 
cows produce more milk — 






earlier... if your buildings 
are insulated with Insulite. 
Insulite, made in large easily handled 
sheets 4feet wide, is quickly appliedby 
anyone handy with a saw and hammer. 


Write for asample of Insulite anda copy 
of our free book, “Building Farm Prof- 
its’ —it's full of valuable information. 
Your lumber dealer can supply you 
with Insulite. 


FREE BOOK ... MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE INSULITE CO. 


(A Backus-Brooks Industry) 


. 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 37K 
Mi ii, AAI 
| 
| 





Offices in All Principal Cities 


| 
Send me a free copy of “Building Farm Profits’; also | 
a sample of Insulite. 
' 
| 
1 
I 


BARNS ~POULTRY HOUSES 
HOG HOUSES ~ SHEEP SHEDS 
MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 





COLD ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 
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Prove for Yourself 
Its Saving Qualities 


JAY BEE 


Cracker Jack 
Feed Grinder 


This new, all-steel hammer feed mill 
is solving the crop shortage. “Stretch the 
crop” 20% to 30% by grinding all rough- 
age as well as grain with the World’s best 
and most economical feed grinder, the 
“JAY BEE”. Grind and feed wheat, if 
cheaper than corn. Cool, uniform, low cost 
grinding with “JAY BEE” will make 70% 
crop give 100% feeding value. 


Lowest Price Quality Grinder 


The Cracker Jack is so low priced that anybody feed- 
ing 10 or more head of stock can afford one. It is a 
quality mill, priced lower than other mills nowhere 
near its equal. When you consider that so many feed 
grinders are an expense to own and to operate, you 
will appreciate “Jay Bee’”’ quality in a feed grinder, 
at a price you can afford to pay. 


Get a “Jay Bee’? Now 


Right now, get a Cracker Jack mill. Experience real 

nder satisfaction and the profits which come from 
en cost quality grinding. The extra feeding profits, 
the lower operating cost will soon pay for your mill. 


See the Cracker Jack First 


Before you buy, investigate the Cracker Jack. Tell 
us how much stock you feed, how much power you 
have available. We will send you descriptive litera- 
ture, show you that you cannot afford to be without 
a Cracker Jack. 


Your dealer sells the ‘Jay Bee’’ Cracker 
Jack mill. See him for demonstration. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
50 Hickory Street, Utica, N. Y. 
ae! 


Well Ship You This Grinder 
Without 1¢ Down! @& 


Just pick out the grinder you want— we'll ship 
it freight prepaid. without one penny 
Try it 15 days. If you like 

it, keep it and pay small sum 
monthly. Save one-half your feed. 
Kelly-Duplex Grinders are 
Money-Makers and Feed- 
Savers. They grind more grain 
with less power — han- 
dle everything from fine 
rain to corn fodder. 
rite at once for FREE 

catalog, a factory 
rices an our 

REE TRIAL “OFFER. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 52 Springfield, Ohio 
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Courtship of the Duke 


Continued from page 11 


’ard-boiled,” he agreed seriously. She 
learned his name was Joe. ‘’E don’t let 
no one lay around ’ere. Why, I seen ’im 
put a naval hadmiral t’ scrubbing decks 
once, arter we’d picked ’im out a wrecked 
dinghy off Catalina. Th’ hadmiral kicked 
up’n awful fuss, but when we put ’im 
ashore finally ’e stood th’ skipper a ‘big 
di inner an’ thought it a good joke.” 
‘‘Well,” said Nora, sweeping energeti- 
cally. “He seems to think he can get away 
with anything. I’d like to slap his face. 
Who and what is he?” 

‘’E’s Duke Norris,” said the steward 
with a trace of pride. ‘‘You don’t know 
‘im? Why, every one knows the Duke.”’ 

“Curious,” said Nora sweetly. “I 
haven’t had the honor of hearing his name 
mentioned before. What does he do? 
Rum runner, or something like that?’’ 

The little man looked at her sharply. 

‘’E’s master and owner of the Pekin 
Lady ’ere,”’ he said after a moment. ‘’E’s 
up an’ down the whole coast, Seattle to 
Callao and up to Unalaska. What’s ’e 
do? Well, Miss, that’s one thing I ain’t 
never asked ’im. Whatever it is, 
it becuz ’e wants to. They do say ’e could 


be a big man ashore; but that’s one more | 


thing as ain’t none of my business, Miss.”’ 

Nora rested on her broom and regarded 
him calmly. ‘So they call him the: Duke? 
That’s interesting. But I don’t think I’m 
going to like him.” 

She patted her wind-blown, corn-ripe 
hair and smiled at the steward, in such a 
manner that a tiny dimple appeared in 
one cheek. Joe blinked and mumbled 
something as he moved away. Nora 
watched him disappear into the pantry 
aft, and took her lower lip between her 
white teeth. She could rely on Joe, any- 
way. She knew from long experience that 
she could trust any man who looked at 
her as Joe looked. 


T was long past noon when she saw 

Captain Norris again. He came below, 
took off his peaked officer’s cap, tossed it 
on a chair, washed his hands and face in 
his own room and then seated himself at 
the table. It was already laid for dinner, 
and Nora was putting the finishing touches 
to it. 

Nora thought he looked somewhat less 
disagreeable. Presently he looked at her. 
“Very nice,” he said unexpectedly. ““Much 
obliged.” 

Nora gave him a cold stare, and went 
out without replying. From the pantry 
she watched him covertly. 

His arms were very tanned, but only 
the left one was tattooed, she noticed. 
His brown hair waved a little, and his 
eyes were a healthy clear gray. She could 
not help liking them, as she liked his 
mouth and jaw. In fact, she began to 
find so much that was likable about him 
that she frowned and was annoyed at 
herself. Called him the Duke, did they? 
There was a vague romantic touch to the 
name. She wondered how he had gained it. 

When she next went into the cabin, the 
Captain looked up at once. “Is this Daw- 
son friend of yours any one in particular?” 
he asked. 

She was instantly angry again. ‘“‘Is it 
any affair of yours?’ she demanded rudely. 
“You should have asked that before you 
knocked him down and sent him up with 
the sailors!’ 

“Oh, it wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence,” he said. “I just wondered. He 
seems like a good spender of somebody 
else’s money. That type. Presume 
you're engaged to him or something. And 
who’s Clarke?” 

Nora choked, and Captain Norris 
grinned. “It doesn’t make the least 
difference to me now, you understand, 
Miss Laird,’”’ he went on. “But if we get 


"e does | 
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woxey AMAZING 


yen GO thANNIVERSARY 
TO PAY OFFER 


312,896 Farmers 
Helped Me Build This 
New Lifetime WITTE 
---» Now I’m Going to 
Help the Farmers 


With my new plan you can learn for your- 
self how much money a Lifetime WITTE 

can make for you...how much time and 
laborit will save...either your own or hired 
help. Prove these facts on your own place 
«+. before vou pay me a single penny. It’s 
the most liberal engine offer ever made. 


FACTORY TO YOU PRICES 


On my latest engine, the best ever made... 
Enclosed—Self Oiling—with Timken Rol- 
ler Bearings that never require adjustment 
guaranteed for alifetime! Saves Fuel and 
Oil. It’s the cheapest hired man on earth. 


Engine Comparison Chart---FREE 


Don’t buy ANY engine until you get this 
Chart. Then, compare and decide which 
engine will give you the most value for 
your money. 

A Lifetime Witte for Every Power Need 
Enclosed— Self Oiling—Timken Roller 
Bearing Engines; Die Cast, Grease Cupped 
Engines; Vertical Engines; Heavy Duty En- 
gines; Vertical Pumpers; Direct * Sat de 
Pumpers; Belted Smo ag Log and Tree 
Saws and Sawing Ou 
Write today for my new free ENGINE 











BOOK and COMPARISON CHART and 
full particulars of myamazing NO MONEY 
DOWN offer. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1628 Oakland Ave. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Manwith Car 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- 
perience necessary. Last year Pospisil, 
Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from all 
others. Our advertising half sells the goods for you. 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make business come 
your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 

Two entirely different lines, 241 items. Something 
for every home. Two lines mean two profits. We 
will give you liberal credit. Write for details about 
our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 589, 


ACHES & PAINS 
Quick Relief With 


NAPANESE OIL 


‘Don’t Let Pain Keep You At Home’”’ 
Used by millions of busy people instead of hot Wa- 
ter Bags, Electric Devices, Greasy Salves, Sticky 
Plasters, for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore ‘Muscles, 
Sprains, Stiff Joints, Chest Colds, Congestion, Sere 
Throat. Kub it on or breathe antiseptic vapor for 
head colds. Generates a pleasant soothing warmth 
that drives out pain quick! Won't byrn or blister 
your skin. 46 years success behind it. At drug 






of Kas., 


F; ‘Teeport, Ill 


or general stores. 





FARMS “120 Acre alfalfa, corn, dairy, gen- 
eral crop farm; 170 fruit trees, 
FOR SALE anna barn, attractive home 8 
‘ooms, 5-room ‘tenant house, etc. 

Real $5000 value for 31600 prey = horses, 6 cattle, equip- 
ment, crops; $500 down; se pe {21 new Free catalog 1000 
bargains. $TROUT AGENCY, 955-FB Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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back to the States alive I’ll have to put 
you ashore eventually. And I am a little 





curious to know just how much of a | 


bother you'll be. Is Clarke anybody? He | 


seems to have more sense than your friend 
Dawson.”’ He was silent for a moment. 

Nora stared at him. “If we get back 
alive!” she repeated. ‘‘What kind of trip 
is this? Why shouldn’t we get back alive?” 

The Duke smiled and waved his hand. 
“Sea hazards,” he said. 

“T don’t believe you,” she returned. 
“There’s something queer about this ship, 
and I will find out what it is. As for Mr. 
Clarke, he is Captain Clarke—he’s an 
officer in the army. He’ll be a bother to 
you—you can count on that.” 

He looked up quickly. “‘An officer in the 
army?” 

“Well, not in the army now—he’s re- 
tired. But you needn’t think he’s a 
nobody ‘i 

Captain Norris seemed to relax a little. 
“You don’t seem to mind working,’ he 
suggested presently. ‘Your friend Daw- 
son has done nothing but squawk since he 
came on board.” 

“T don’t wish the sort of treatment you 
are giving him,’’ she remarked. ‘You 
can’t wonder at his objecting. He’s never 
had to work before.” 

“‘How about you?” 

“T work when I have to.” 

‘Well, it’ll do you good!” 








ORA flushed and turned away, biting | 
her lip. He finished his soup with | 
relish, apparently forgetting her. She went | 


to the pantry where Joe was carving meat, 


and when she returned with a plate of | 


bread she spoke again. 

‘‘Am I allowed to eat now or do I wait 
until all the officers have finished?” He 
looked up, startled, and almost dropped 
his spoon. 


| 


“Good Lord, yes!” He reddened a little | 
and she was maliciously glad that she had | 


touched him. “Sit down, won’t you? I’m 
sorry.” 

“It doesn’t matter,’ she drawled. “I 
think I prefer to eat with the steward. He 
has some consideration for unlucky casta- 
ways.” 

For a moment she thought he was 
going to get angry and her heart missed a 
beat. His clear gray eyes went smoky and 
his jaw tightened. But finally he grinned 
good-humoredly and pushed his soup 
plate away. 

“Meaning I haven’t, I suppose.” 

“If you were a gentleman you would 
have put us ashore as we requested,” she 
said coldly. An innate humorous quirk 
made her add, naively, ‘“‘The worst of it is, 
I haven’t any other clothes.” 

He laughed outright, and his eyes grew 
friendly. He folded his arms on the edge 
of the table and leaned toward her while 
Joe came and removed his plate, setting 
down another. 

“IT can fix you up with some of my 
whites,’ he suggested. “Or maybe you 
could cut up a few for a dress. I think 
girls look very charming in whites and a 
shirt, though.” 

“Really? I suppose you know so much 
about women!” 

“No, I don’t,” he confessed simply. 
“Who does?” He rubbed his jaw and 
thought a moment. “I don’t want you to 
think I’m as bad as I sound,” he ven- 
tured. “I was really angry when you 
came on board. You see, this is a very 
important cruise. It means a lot to me, 
and in a way my word of honor is in- 
volved. I have to be at a certain place 
at a certain time, and secrecy is vital. It 
looked as if you would upset everything. 
I can’t tell you what it is all about now, 
but I can give you my word of honor it 
was and is absolutely impossible for me to 
go back to San Diego. The only course 
left open to me was to take you along. 
I'll do anything within reason to make the 
trip comfortable.” 
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Jenkins was fixin’ fences on the ‘North 40" as I drove by that day. The old 
flivver was making such a racket I'd have passed clean by him if it hadn't 
been for that powerful voice of his. 

“Hey there, George,” he yells, “*you’re just the man I want to see.”” 

“Howdy, Mr. Jenkins,"’ says I, *‘if I remember correctly, you didn’t act 
particularly glad to see me the Jast time I stopped here. I sort of got the 
idea that my conversation didn’t interest you much." 

‘Now, George, don’t rub it in,"’ says he. “‘I'll admit I was kinda rough 
on you. To tell the truth I was too blamed busy then to even think about 
soap—let alone talk about it. But believe me, I'm ready to listen to you 
now!” 

“Sounds as if something exciting had happened recently in your house- 
hold, Jenkins,”’ says I. 

“It did,’’ says he. “If you'd heard the talking to I got from the wife last 
night about my hands you'd know why I was so glad to hear your car come 
snorting up the road just now. For the love-of-Pete what was the name of 
that hand soap of yours?” 

“Lava Soap,”’ says I, trying hard to keep the I-told-you-so out of my 
voice. ‘‘L-A-V-A—the soap that has powdered Italian pumice in it.”” 

‘That's it,”’ says he. *‘And will it really make these grimy paws of mine 
clean enough to pass the wife's inspection?”’ 

“You bet it will!’’ says I. “When Lava's creamy lather starts after dirt 
and grime, it doesn’t show a bit of mercy—except to your skin. Say, I'm 
on my way now to Bill Simpkins’ 
store. If you can drop that fence job 
of yours for a little while, why not 
come along with me and get half a 
dozen cakes of Lava before you forget 
the name again?”’ 

“T'll do it,”’ says he, ‘‘and surprise 
the wife when I sit down at the sup- 
per table tonight.”’ 








Takes the dirt, 
but leaves the skin 
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WONDERFUL MUSIC —ANYONE CAN PLAY 
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International Typewriter Exch., Dept. V1TOe"Geongs 





Concertina 





Plays by Roll 


See Page 40 
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FREE Book on Calves 








of only $119.50? 


only $99.50! 


in a farm washer. 


nearest dealer. 


modern washday joys 


Think of it... 
guaranteed quality washer with a 
polished aluminum tub.... 
merged type aluminum agitator.... 
full balloon rolls .... double walls 


O YOU realize that all the 
and 

conveniences can be brought 
into your home for an investment 


to keep water hot .... self-oiling 
bearings . . . . famous 4 H. P. 
“Johnson” gasoline engine with 
easy foot-starter all for 


$119.50! If you have electricity, 


The Speed Queen gives you 
everything you could possibly want 
Why then, pay 
more? Why not take advantage of 
the big saving the Speed Queen 
offers? Just mail the coupon below 
and we will send you free printed 
literature and the name of your 


SPEED QUEEN 


- an absolutely 


sub- 





“Aluminum Washer 











GASOLINE ENGINE MODEL ELECTRIC MODEL 


sd |: ER 


East of Rockies 


Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. FIN 
Ripon, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Send me printed literature 
on your Speed Queen washer, also name 
of your nearest dealer. 


NAME..- 
ALJ as i ee ee ee 
CITY. oc cic 
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BE QUICK=WIN $150.00 


I want quick results, and will pay $50.00 additional if your answeris mailed promptly, making $150.00 

oo tell when announcement was read and when answer was mailed. $150.00 in cash will be paid 
promptly for the best and most original correct answer sent promptly. There is nothing else to do. 
How can you make $150.00 more easily? Duplicate prizes paid in case of ties. This offer closes Novem- 
ber 20, 1930. Send only one answer with your name and address. Sending more than one answer will 
cause all answers sent by that person to be disqualified. 


$7750.00 CASH GIVEN IN ANOTHER OFFER 


Everyone answering will have an equal opportunity to enter another prize offer, the first prize of 
which is $2750.00—5 Automobiles—20 Prizes. Full free information sent you immediately. Send 
your answer today. Be sure to tell when you read this announcement. 


Address F. B. DUANE, 540 Plymouth Court, Dept. 180, Chicago, Illinois 


Here’sYour Chanceto Win$100.00 
for Simply Finding a Famous Prov- 
erb and $50.00 Additional for 
Promptness — $150.00 IN ALL! 


There is nothing else to do, nothing to buy, nothing to 
sell, in order to win this $100.00. I have found that 
giving Big Cash Prizes is the quickest way to make 
my company more popular. 

In these squares are the letters from a famous 
proverb. Start at “‘F’’ in the center square, go right 
to “I” up to “N” and left to “‘E’’. Blank squares are 
at the end of each word and at the beginning of 
another word. Cross the blank square. Then continue 
with the line, connecting the letters that spell the 
words that make the proverb. Use each letter only 
once in each word. Cross the squares only once. You 
may draw the line up or down, right orleft, but not 
diagonally. The period in the square is at the end of 
the proverb. It isn’t as hard as it looks, BUT can you 
do it? Rush your answer to me. Send it by first mail. 








BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
uickly relieved. Safe, sure. 
'revent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stoves 


Dr Scholls 


Zino-pads 
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Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 






Learn to Mount Birds 
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ay sf Learnat home to mount birds, ani- 

—¥ — Complete a Easily and quietly 


and ° 
b bo: d women. 
pA Write for Free Taxidermy 
: Book. Tells ali about it. 
E trapper 
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and Nature lover should now this wonder- 

ful fascinating art. Save your trophies. Bi, 
s d. 101.000 grad 











“By allowing me to help the steward, I 
suppose.” 

He laughed again and she liked the 
white flash of his teeth in the rich tan of 
his face. 

“That involves a certain belief of mine 
and a fixed rule on the Pekin Lady that we 
have no loafers. I’m sorry, but I can’t 
make an exception, even in your case 
. . +. But to continue. It has oc- 
curred to me that you might have some 
relatives or friends in San Diego you 
would like notified you are safe. I can 
arrange to have a message delivered.” 

“There’s only my uncle,” she said, a 
little regretfully and sadly, he thought. 
“T’m all alone, really. But I would like 
uncle to know. He'll be frantic.” 

“Well, I’ve fixed it so Dawson and 
Clarke can send word back,” he said. 
“There’s a steamer coming up astern of us 
and she’ll most likely have a wireless.’”’ He 
drank some water and considered. ‘‘You 
write out a note and I'll see it’s sent along.” 

“‘Thank you,” she said, before she knew 
it. She realized with annoyance that they 
had been drifting into quite intimate con- 
versation. She picked up the water 
carafe and went back to the pantry. 

“Sure you won’t reconsider and eat 
now?” he suggested when she returned. 

“As the stewardess I shall eat with the 
steward,”’ she said calmly. He shrugged 
and went on eating. She went into her 
room to see how her hair looked and to 
powder her nose from a tiny compact in 
the pocket of her jacket. She heard him 
lay down his knife and fork as he finished 
eating, and his chair creaked as he got up. 

“All right, Sam!” she heard him call 
through the open skylight. ‘‘I’ll take her!” 


| Sam could be heard marching across the 
| poop, and then on the steps of the com- 


panion as he came below. Captain Norris’s 
voice came again, with a trace of annoy- 
ance. 

“Take out that chew before you leave 
the deck, Mr. Murdock. Where the devil 
do you think you are?”’ 

“Chew?” echoed the astonished mate. 
“Since when ... ?” 

“You heard me, Mr. Murdock!” snapped 
the Captain, and went up on deck. Nora 
smiled serenely to herself as she looked in 
the glass. Apparently Captain Norris was 
not as indifferent as he seemed. She 
anticipated a good many opportunities 
in the near future to make him regret the 
way he had spoken to her when he first 
met her. She wished she had asked him 
just where the Pekin Lady was bound. 
She scented some mystery there. 

Plainly the Pekin Lady was no yacht. 
But just as plainly, she was no poverty- 
stricken hooker. Her sails were white, 
her cordage new. Now that Nora had a 
chance to look about her, decks were clean, 
paint was scrubbed, and the schooner 
appeared tight and ship-shape. 

Perhaps after all the involuntary cruise 
she was bound on would not be so boring 
and annoying after all. One did not meet 
handsome young sailing ship captains 
every day in the week. And then it would 
do no harm to make Willie Dawson a little 
more jealous than he already was. 


N hour or so later, after she had helped 

Joe with the dishes, she decided to go 

on deck. She had barely emerged from 

the main cabin scuttle when Captain 
Norris barred her way. 

“You'll have to givé me your word that 
you won’t attempt to make any signals or 
try to attract attention,” he said hastily. 
She thought he was nervous. “Otherwise 
I’ll have to ask you to stay below.” 

She met his cool but slightly worried 
look with her wide gray eyes, in which 
serene and reflective shadows began to 
stir, and lifting her head so she could see 
over his broad shoulder she was surprised 
to discover a big, black-sided steamer 
rolling slowly to starboard. Black smoke 
boiled from her funnel and shredded down 
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wind, staining the solid blue of the sky | 
above and casting an uneasy shadow | 
across the swells. A string of code flags 

whipped from the halliards at the schoon- | 
er’s mizzen and an answering string flew 
from the steamer’s triatic stay halliards. 

“‘T’ve stopped her to send over Dawson’s | 
message,”’ explained Captain Norris.“‘Have 
you yours ready?” 

She drew a somewhat crumpled envelope 
from inside her waist and handed it to him. 
He was aware of faint perfume and glanced 
from the envelope into her eyes again. 

“T see you’ve sealed it,”’ he observed 
drily. ‘‘Have I your word there is no 
appeal for help in your message?” 

“‘Certainly,”’ she replied, and she added 
with a frankness that disarmed him, “It 
never occurred to me to write anything 
like that. If it had I would have.” 

He laughed. 

“Very well then. And do you promise 
not to make signals or attempt to attract 
attention?” 

“I suppose so,”’ she agreed. ‘‘Prisoners 
have to take orders, don’t they?” 

“T’m glad we understand each other,” 
he said evenly, and stepped aside. She 
walked across the lifting poop to the rail. 
Midships she saw Dawson and Clarke 
conversing together. Near them stood 
the mate and several seamen. Dawson 
was writing rapidly in a notebook he was 
holding and when he was finished he tore 
the page out and folded it several times 
before handing it to the mate. The mate 
spat overside, deliberately unfolded the 
paper in spite of Dawson’s indignant 
protests, and after reading it as deliber- 
ately tore it to small pieces and let the 
wind flutter them away. 

Dawson's voice rose. He lifted one arm 
as if to signal to the steamer, from whose 
bridge three white-clad officers were watch- 
ing through glasses, but the seamen 
grouped about him, apparently ready for 
such a maneuver, and blanketed his move- 
ments. After some agitation and excited 
shouting he apparently subsided and 
wrote another note, which Nora saw the 
mate also read and then pocket with a 
nod. The boat pushed off and Dawson and 
Clarke were escorted for’ard out of sight. 
Nora felt sorry for them. She could imagine 
Willie Dawson’s almost apoplectic fury. 
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Continued in December 


=> 


Old Line and New 


Continued from page 8 


grain house, handling the grain on the 
same microscopic margin of cost, and in 
general showing ability and activity equal 
to or greater than the private handler. 

Full credit is given the Farmers’ Na- 
tional for preventing a recurrence of the 
terrific congestion that prevailed in ter- 
minal markets a year ago. While there is 
more wheat than last year in terminal, 
seaboard and gulf elevators by fifteen mil- 
lion bushels, there is no great congestion. 
Cash grain, in consequence, has been 
selling at a premium over futures, as it 
should, instead of at the big discount of a 
year ago. 
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The Business College spider becomes 
a go-getter 
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SOFT MATERIALS AND FULL 
MEASUREMENTS MAKE HANES 


GREAT TO 
WORK IN 
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HANES Red Label Elastic-knit Heavyweights are 
only $1.25 to $1.50, according to weight you wear. 
Shirts and drawers, 75¢ to $1. Part wool (through- 
out) if desired. Here's comfort for the active man 
and warmth for coldest weather. Here's under- 
wear satisfaction hard to beat. And values not 
duplicated in any price class! 


Harp work, perspiration, frequent laundering 
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For fall and spring, and in sections where winter 

is not extreme, many men wear HANES Elastic- 

knit Ligshtweights. They're not too light for cool 

days, not too heavy for mild days. Gold Labels, 

$1.50. Red Labels, $1. See them too—and remem- 

ber there's the same low-priced luxury in HANES 
for children. 


they're the tests which 


prove that Hanes winter underwear is masculine through and through. 
It’s elastic-knit and built to stand all the punishment you can give it. At 
the same time, it is the best-fitting, most comfortable and luxurious under- 


wear that little money ever bought. 


How can Hangs give so much? You ought to see it made! There's over 
25 years of knowing how in every single garment. Every thread of cotton 
is right because it is hanespun. Every size is exact, because Hanes knitted 
garments are knitted and cut to careful measurements of both trunk and 
chest. Hangs doesn't bunch, bind or wrinkle. Seams lie flat, never irritate. 

If your regular store can’t show you the complete all-year-round Hanes 
line—for your boys as well as yourself—write to P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES 


FOR MEN AND BOYS 


wn 





UNDERWEAR 


Manx 


FOR EVERY SEASON 
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‘wd and MATERIALS 
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Right at home in asingle 
evening you can make a 
bouquet of sweet peas so 
perfect your friends will insist 
they are real. To prove it Denni- 
son will send you FREE a gener- 
ous supply of directions, patterns 
and all needed materials. 


Mail Coupon Now 



















































This special offer introduces the new 
Dennison plan by which you make, of 
colorful crepe paper, delicate sweet 


peas, gorgeous roses, flaming poppies 
—more than 60 varieties of flowers. 


Make them for your home, for gifts, 
tosell. Yousimply cannot believe until 
you try howeasy it is. Send the coupon. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 22-Y 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me free instructions and 
complete materials for making Sweet Peas 
Name 
Street or R. F. D. M! 
City Stat 
Why not let us include some of these Dennison books? 


Check those you want and enclose proper amount. 
...Crepe Paper Flower Making 10c___Novelty Dolls (Free) 
Wax Pond Lilies ( Free) 

Cellophane Flowers( Free) 
~--Crepe Paper Costumes 10c___ Crepe Paper Curtains ( Free) 
----Party Table Decorations 10¢ _...Gift Wrapping (Free) 


...-Sealing Wax Craft We _ 
.-..Weaving Paper Rope l0e - 











Made Straight 


GREATLY BENEFITED 
OR ENTIRELY CURED 


An old lady, 72 years of age, 
suffered for many years and 
was helpless, found relief 
with Puno Burt Metuop. 
A man who was helpless, 
unable torise from his chair 
was riding horseback and 
playing tennis within a year. 
A little child, paralyzed,was 
playing about the house 
after wearing a Philo Burt 
Appliance three weeks. 

We have successfully treated more than 57,000 

cases in the past 29 years. 


30 DAY’S TRIAL 


We will prove its value in your case. There is no 
reason why you should not accept our offer. 
The photographs show how light, 
cool, elastic and easily adjusted 
the Philo Burt Appliance is--how 
different from the old torturous 
plaster, leather or steel jackets. 


Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened - deformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send for Information. 
If you will describe your case 
it will aid us in giving you 
definite information at once 


PHILO BURT COMPANY 


218-11 Odd Fellows Temple 
Jamestown, New York 














AMAZING 
5S GIVEN: | BARGAIN OFFER | 
GINGHAM PRINTS, PERCALES, VOILE SHIRT. ¥ 
INGS, DRESS PRINTS, CREPES,ETC., $1.95 (& 


ayer TO YOU AT A BIG Ssyme. 
ya or more of each. NEW COLORS, 
pattern 


assortment. Our finest gusllts” ¢ 
Dumdte 





Send No Money [:3, 
‘ew sete delivery charge. 25 yard 
$25 postage paid, money with order. 
Ba . 
NATIONAL DRE 5 
1434 WN, Wells St., Dept.213. Chicago 
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A “Gay 


| By 


| Barbara Thomas 
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| HANKS- 
GIVING 
stands out 


in the memory of 

all Americans as 

a very distinct sort of happy occasion. 
From the days when we were first big 
enough to go to grandmother’s house for 
Thanksgiving dinner, to the time when we 
become grandmothers ourselves and open 
wide our Thanksgiving doors—there are 
certain impressions about the whole occa- 
sion which are very real, but very hard to 
describe. It has its own distinctive points 
which are loved and cherished from year 
to year. 
| Why not make the gathering this year 
a “Gay Ninety’? dinner—now that this 
delightful era is being recalled in story and 
drama and is not only full of memories for 
the older generation but has the value of 
perspective for the younger members of 
the family? 

The invitations may be a picture of a 
sleigh, or the old farm wagon with runners 
substituted for wheels, and on the back 
may be written the verse that was sung in 
every schoolroom at this time of year: 


“Over the river and through the woods 
| To Grandmother’s house we go. 
| The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
| to____(name___date___dinner hour)___ 


Character Impersonations Help 


F your family album contains some in- 

teresting and humorous characters, sug- 
gest to guests that they come in costume or 
otherwise ready to impersonate these 
family notables. Perhaps there’s a maiden 
Aunt Amanda, well-remembered by the 
entire family for her habit of peering over 
two or three pair of imposing spectacles on 


gi | the foibles of nieces and nephews; or an 


| Uncle Charley who fostered an unbeliev- 
| ably long mustache and dashed off to the 
| Klondike; or little Eddie, aged ten, who 
bulged his pockets with Thanksgiving 
goodies to carry home. Let the group 
guess the characters, and see what a wealth 
|of family jokes and reminiscences these 





j | people out of the past will revive. 


Your home, of course, must be gay with 
harvest-time beauty and glowing with 


Ninety” 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


) ; ers . / ‘ 
Plans for a family reunion (fat will 


be a little different 


Autumn leaves and fruits are simple 
but appropriate Thanksgiving dinner 
decorations 


fireside cheer just 
as grandmother’s 
did long ago. 
Bring in your 
prettiest greens 
and golden stalks of grain and bank them 
around the mantelpiece. Fill hollow pump- 
kins with brilliantly waxed autumn leaves 
—and don’t forget that the living-room 
must provide a big yellow crock of sugared 
popcorn, a jug of cider and a jar of de- 
licious cookies for the group that will 
linger around the fireplace long after the 
Thanksgiving dinner is ended. Bring out 
all the old photographs for them to enjcy 
looking over after the dinner. 

For the centerpiece, use a real yellow 
pumpkin, heaped around the base with 
English walnuts in their shells, and filled 
with bright red autumn berries, or piled 
to overflowing with your most colorful 
harvest time fruit—shining red apples, 
russet pears, grapes, or whatever your 
stores afford. Dishes of bonbons and 
salted nuts, orange candles and tiny to 
turkeys bearing the name-cards_ will 
add to the table decoration but are not 
necessary. A pretty fruit cup for the first 
course, placed on the table before the guests 
sit down, adds beauty and befittingly 
heralds the approach of the lordly bird, 
stuffed and golden brown, proudly wearing 
his necklace of cranberries. 

A novel plan, since this is a family re- 
union, and memories will harken back to 
cousin Emma’s plum pudding and Aunt 
Mary’s ginger pumpkin pie, is to supply 
each guest with a piece of paper and pencil 
between courses, and tell the men to write 
down the name of their favorite family 
dish, and the women to jot down their 
best recipe. At some future time, trace 
the recipe for this favorite dish named, and 
compile it with the recipes which the 
women have written, thus forming an 
ancestral cook book, to be passed down in 
the family circle. 


Old-Time Dishes Give Background 


OOKING dinner in the nineties was a 
labor of several days before the great 
day arrived, but it can be fairly simply 
prepared in these days of labor-saving 
kitchen helps. The following menu has 
the old-time flavor and many of the old- 
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time dishes with some new ones added. It 
serves eight persons. 


Thanksgiving Dinner Menu 


Autumn Apple Cup Cocktail 

R t Stuffed Turkey Candied Sweet Potatoes 

Creamed White Onions Mashed Turnips 
Hot Rolls and Butter 
Tomato and Cheese Aspic Salad 
Cranberry Pastries Mince Pineapple Tarts 
Coffee 

Apricot Panoche Cinnamon Cocoanut Drops 

Autumn Apple Cup Cocktail: Polish 
eight large bright red apples and cut a 
slice from the top of each. Remove the 
core and then very carefully scoop out the 
pulp with a potato ball cutter, being care- 
ful not to break through the skin. Use 
about 2!5 cups of the apple dices. Mix 
with one cup of peaches or pears cut into 
small pieces, and 14 cup chopped dates, 
figs or raisins. Pour over all 34 cup of cider, 
114 tablespoons of sugar and 2 whole cloves 
which have been boiled together a few 
minutes and then cooled. Serve very 
cold on plates garnished with autumn 
leaves. Replace the tops of apples before 
serving. If using the apple cups seems too 
much trouble, serve in sherbet glasses. 


Tomato and Cheese Aspic Salad: Dissolve 
2 packages of lemon gelatin in 2 cups of 
beiling water. Add 2 8-ounce cans of 
tomato sauce and fill individual molds 
half full of the mixture. When set, press a 
cheese and nut ball, made by mixing the 
two together and shaping into balls, into 
the center of each mold. Pour over the 
rest of the tomato mixture and let harden. 
Turn out onto crisp lettuce or small cab- 
bage leaves and serve with mayonnaise. 
This should be made the day before serv- 
ing. 


Mince Pineapple Tarts: Mix together 
114 cups canned mincemeat, 15 cup 
crushed pineapple, 1 tablespoon sugar, 
14 cup chopped nuts and pour into in- 
dividual tins lined with pastry. Cut out 
small rounds of pastry about the size of a 
quarter and place one in the center of each 
tart. Bake in a hot oven, 450°, for 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 10 tarts. 


Apricot Panoche: Mix 3 cups brown 
sugar, 1!) cups of milk or 2g cup con- 
densed milk, 24 cup water, 3 tablespoons 
white corn sirup, 3 tablespoons butter and 
boil to 230°. Add 14 cup chopped dried 
apricots and continue boiling to 234°. 
Cool to 120°, and beat till creamy. Pour 
into buttered pans. 


Cinnamon Cocoanut Drops: Boil 3 cups 
sugar, 1 cup cream, !% cup corn sirup and 
stick cinnamon without stirring to the 
soft ball stage, (236° F). Cool to luke- 
warm and color a holly red. Beat until 
creamy, add 2 cans moist cocoanut and 
drop by spoonfuls on a greased sheet. 


|] 


For a Change 


A*Saeee cake that is “‘just a little 
different,’”’ can be made by covering 
a cake with pink icing, and while the icing 
is soft, dotting it with freshly-popped corn. 
Put on carefully so it will not look messy. 
It can be arranged in a design, but is 
prettier just hit and miss over the whole 
cake. The effect is rather like an apple- 
tree in bloom. Instead of one large cake, 
try making a small muffin-cake for each 
child or guest. Put a tiny candle in 
middle of each. The cakes can be ar- 
ranged in a circle in the center of the 
table, with one for the guest of honor in 
the middle, or one may be placed at each 
plate. Mrs. John F. Monroe 
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’'M USING RINSO IN 
MY WASHER NOW. IT’S 
WONDERFUL SOAP! GETS 
CLOTHES MUCH WHITER 

























These richer suds mean 
whiter washes 


N°? WONDER the makers of 38 leading 
washers recommend Rinso! 

No wonder thousands of farm women 
say there never were such suds! 

No wonder millions of women everywhere 
use this famous granulated soap in tub, 
washer, dishpan! 

Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps...even 
in hardest water. Lively, /asting suds. No 
softener needed. 

Like magic for tub washing! Soaks out 
dirt-—saves scrubbing—saves the clothes. 


What one woman wrote to 
her sister-in-law 


Mrs. D. F. Newton, Route No. 2, Medford, 
Oregon, wrote recently to her sister-in-law, 







Millions use Rinso 


in tub, washer and dishpan 


i 





| camel 


“IT am going to tell you how to make your 
washing easier. Soak your clothes in Rinso 
suds and they come snowy as can be— 
without scrubbing or boiling! It’s remark- 
able! I never use bar soap any more.” 


In sending us this letter, the sister-in-law 
—Mrs. G. Newton of Missoula, Mont. says, 
“TI took her advice and tried Rinso. I think 
it is wonderful!” 

If you have not used Rinso, send your 
name and address and we will send you 
FREE a full-sized package. Write to Lever 
Brothers Co., Dept. F-411,Cambridge, Mass. 


Guaranteed by the makers of LUX 
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A Happy Trio from 


WRIGHT’ 
New Sewing 


You can make this jolly elephant, 
using Wright’s Bias Fold Tape, by 

Wright’s Sewing 
This new book will 
You 


ything sug- 


directions in 
Book No. 23. 
bring magic to your needle! 
will want to make evet 
clothes for 


gested in it—- smart 


yourself and the children, curtains, 
gifts, novelties, toys. Eve 
illustrated 
brimming with inspiration. 


ry page is 
is fairly 


color and 


For just 10¢c. Sewing Book 
No. 23 is yours—and a free 


three-yard sample of our e 


tape goes with it 


Address Dept. 91X 


Wm.E. Wright & Sons Co. 


Orange New Jersey 








3 OLD PLANTATION 
SEASONING 





“Makes Sausage 
Taste BETTER! 


ISTEN FOLKS: Here's the good old Country Sau 
sage seasoning you've been looking for! Just one 
whiff starts your mouth watering. One taste 

calls for the second helping of sausage flavored with 
Legg’s Old Plantation Seasoning. 


A complete blend. Sealed in flavor-tight bags ready 


to use. Nothing to add. Very economical. Just 
sprinkle contents over amount of meats called for and 
grind; no mixing; no weigh- 
ing; no guessing. Makes 












sausage look better, keep 
better and taste better! If 
dealers can’t supply it, send 
25c for regular No. 25 bag 
to season 25 Ib. of sausage 
and Farmers’ Hand Book 
on Home Meat ie 





A.C.LEGG PACKING CO. INC 


BIRMINGHAM, 


arenes our business, make new itente and introduceour 
eof Elgin watches, we yi we this el egant 
y mail post paid for "ONLY $1.85 (safe =: 
and stem set, newest i Goograted < dial, a 
erareeed) timekeeper and fully guaranteed for 5 years. end this ad- 
vertisement to us with $1.85 and watch will be sent at once by mail 
post paid, 9 ge cond $3. and yer wil! send two watches. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Addres: 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND co. “GhibacS 
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| adult does this child grow to be? 





| Vhat Ls Obedience! 


OW can I make 

my child obey?” 

is probably the 
commonest question asked by parents 
everywhere. Why is it that obedience 
holds such an important place in the 
training of children? Is it because we 
really consider it a great virtue or is it 
that when children object to following out 
our requests it is irritating and annoying 
to us? 

What kind of obedience do we want? 
Are we trying 
to get instant 
obedience? If 
so, we are likely 
to be disap- Beginning with this ias 
pointed. We ad- 
mire a well-dis- 
ciplined adult = jions that arise in 
whose faculties growing up. ge 
are under COR wo oth ee Pn of today. 
trol, who is self- Ii tu the purpecs af thie « 
reliant, capable, — mat. 
abletomakehis = "urs 


On every side there is 


By Edith D. Dixon 


New Child Training Department 


ue there will appear 
columns of The Farm Journal an article on child training. 
increasing demand for ass 
information to guide parents in dealing with the puzzling situa- 
the average home 
With the changing conditions of modern life, 
methods of our 


olumn to present from month to month 
rial which will aid parents in a better understanding of the 
and needs of children and to suggest some 


The world in which 
we live today demands 
that individuals be 
trained to think for themselves. This 
means that the keynote of the child’s 
training is guidance rather than repression 
and results in his co-operation rather than 
his submission. To get the child’s co-op- 
eration it is not necessary to give him his 
own way, but it is necessary to get him to 
obey willingly. Probably the most im- 
portant rule in getting willing obedience 
from children, 
but a rule very 
difficult to prac- 
tise, is consis- 
tency. It is so 
easy to praise 
Mary for play- 
ing the piano 
today when 
guests are pres- 
ent and _ then 
to scold her to- 
morrow for do- 


once a month in the 
istance and 
normal child is 


ut is 
grandmothers do not 


where the 


methods of 


. +s : training which have beer n found successful Questions about ° 
own decisions  jndinidual problems of child training will be answered by Miss 8 the same 
with judgment Dizon if accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. thing because 


and insight.But 

such an adult 

must begin as a child to practise self- 
reliance; he must have opportunities to 
make choices and decisions for himself. 


Cowed Children Make Timid Adults 


ARENTS who can exact unquestioning 

obedience from their children are never 
quite ready to release that control. There 
never seems to come a time when the child 
is considered old enough to decide impor- 
tant questions for himself. What kind of 
Not the 
well-disciplined one that we admire but 
rather one unable to trust his own judg- 


| ment, timid about meeting new situations, 


| looking to others to tell him what to do 


and afraid of the business superior under 
whom he happens to be placed. 


we have a head- 
ache. 

Children have a very strong sense of 
justice as well as a curious love of regu- 
larity and orderly procedure. They like 
the same commands for the same things. 
Then they know what to expect; it gives 
them a feeling of security. Dr. Thom 
tells the story of Doris who was the first 
child of a young couple who could not 
agree on the matter of her training. 


Doris’ Haphazard Bringing-up 


HE mother wished to follow a construc- 

tive plan, but the father followed his 
whims. He played and fooled with the 
child and upset all the mother’s attempts 
at discipline. Little effort was made by 
either parent to control the child and she 
rode roughshod over [Cont. on page 36 











thread. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Gros Filet Crochet for End's of a Scarf 


This attractive scarf end designed by Mrs. S. W. 
The woman who. crochets much will have no difficulty copying it 
from the illustration, but directions may be obtained by sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope to The Fancy Work Editor, 
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The Courteous Way 


Other uses for calling cards 
By Mary Blake Woodson 


AST month we talked about calls and 
the calling card in its relation to this 
simple ceremony. But there are other 
uses for cards, uses which are the answer 
to so many bothersome questions, that I 
want to say a little more about them this 
month. 

The first function of a card, of course, is 
just to notify some one you've been to her 
home and discharged a social obligation. 
But these other uses will save you time 
and trouble, and maybe racking your brain, 
particularly if you happen to be a person 
inarticulate with the pen. 

Take invitations, for instance. 

Formal invitations, of course, are al- 
ways engraved and worded in the accepted 
third-person, formal way. And very in- 
formal! ones can be personal or telephoned. 
But the in-between invitation is where 
your card will come in handy and save 
you the worry of wondering just what to 
say and how to say it correctly. 


Using Cards for Invitations 


ISITING-CARD invitations are even 

better form now than written notes, 
except for house-parties, dinners and lunch- 
eons. So if you are planning an informal 
dance, musical, picnic, a tea for a friend, a 
shower, a bgidge party, a reception or any 
other such affair, simply write on the face 
of your card the sort of party it is to be, 
the day and date, and, mail one to each 
on your invitation list in an envelope to 
fit the card. That’s all there is to it. 

For a reception, write ““At Home” above 
your name, the date and hours below. 
For a party for a friend: “To meet Miss 
So and So”’ at the top, the day and date 
below, and “‘Dancing at nine”’ or ‘‘Bridge,”’ 
or whatever the entertainment planned is. 
If it’s the sort of party where you must 
know how many to count on, as at a bridge, 
it is quite correct to add “R. s. v. p.”’ in 
the lower, left-hand corner. This, of 
course, is French for “Respond, if you 
please’”’ and obligates your intended guests 
to let you know immediately whether to 
expect them or not. 

In formal society, notes of acceptance 
in the third person are better form for even 
such invitations. But in ordinary social 
life, here again your card comes to the 
rescue. For you can simply write “With 
pleasure’ or some other definite acceptance 
on it, the day and date for verification, 
and that is all there is to that! (You can’t 
“regret”’ this way, however. A note must 
do that.) And mailing your card with 
nothing written on it, so it will reach a 
reception hostess during the actual re- 
ception hours, is just the same as if you 
had been present personally. 

You can also use a card (always with 
“Mr. and Mrs.” on it if you’re married) 
and a message, to send with wedding, 
Christmas and other gifts, funeral flowers, 
flowers to the debutante, etc., and you can 
write ‘“‘To Inquire” on it and leave it*at 
the door of friends too ill to see you, and 
still register that you’re interested and 
thinking of them nevertheless. 

You can also use your visiting card to 
notify friends of a new, changed, or tempo- 
rary address, or to let them know where 
you are stopping if temporarily in their 
town—even men. 








These are only a few of the many uses | 
cards can be put to, but you can see that | 


besides their sensible and fundamental 
reason for being, the little squares of 
cardboard can do many other things for 
you well—things which will justify your 
having plenty of them always on hand. 
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“Tt Sho Do Crackle” 


INDEED, Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are the only cereal that is so, 


crisp it “‘talks’’! Golden-toasted flavor-bubbles that crackle right 
out loud when you pour on the milk or cream. . . . Have them 
for breakfast. Taste the flavor of sun-browned rice as it crunches 
in your mouth. No wonder Rice Krispies are such favorites with 
both grown-ups and children. 

What could be more wholesome? Nourishing, healthful rice in 
easy-to-digest form. Ideal to serve with the afternoon glass of 
milk when the youngsters come from school. For nursery suppers. 


Excellent for lunch with fruits or honey added. 


Try Rice Krispies in cookery too. They take the place of nut- 
meats. Make delicious candies. Use in salads, soups. Sold by all 
grocers. Served by hotels, restaurants. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Try the delicious macaroon 


recipe below: 


RICE KRISPIES 
MACAROONS 


2 egg whites 2 cups Kellogg's Rice Krispies 
cup brown sugar § cup nutmeats (choppec 
1 cup t & 4g cup nutmeats (chopped) 


lg teaspoon vanilla 1 cup shredded cocoanut 


Beat the egg whites until stiff, add the sugar gradu- 
ally, then add the vanilla, Rice Krispies, cocoa- 
nut and nutmeats.... Drop by spoonfuls on a 
buttered pan, and bake in a moderate oven (400° 
F.) until the macaroons are a delicate brown. 








. 





RICE 
KRISPIES 




















MANTLES 


Made of Wood Fibre. Do you have trouble 
with your mantles cracking or falling off easily? 
Send 15c¢ for sample. Guaranteed strongest mantle 
made. F its all makes gasoline, kerosene, air-pressure 
lamps-lanterns. State if you have 1 or2 mantle fix- 
ture. 2 for 30c; $1.00 per doz. for 2 mantle lights; $1.20 
dozen for 1 mantle light. Prepaid. P. J. Kcitring, 

. D., writes: ““Best mantles used in 12 years. En- 
closed find check for3 doz. more and 3 generators.” 


Now ene GENERATORS 

















Our et replace any of the nine shown 
above. Guaranteed 2 years. Lights quickly. Makes 
your light likenew. Does away with all generator 
troubles. More light. Less gasoline. Mantles last 
longer—do not blacken. Stop buying new genera- 
torsallthe time. 35c each ppd. Be sure to statemake 
of light. Free circular shows cuts of gener: ators. 


NEW LANTERN - HEATER 
Makes Hens Lay More Eggs 


Use our combination 300 Candle Power of. 
Lantern-Heater. Makes coop light as sun- Ht 4; 
= Increases coop temperature 20degrees. FF 
——_ light high or low. Holds half gallon }» 
fue!. Burns 24 hours with one filling gasoline tf 
or kerosene. ams 


¢ 
2 400 Candie PowerLamp ¢ 
\, No soot. No smoke. Easy to ff 

l \ operate. 26 times brighter than eS 
— — oillamps. @ 
Soft light 
—no eye: 

strain. 


a 
Self-Heating Iroa 
Burns 344 hours on one filling 
at cost of less than le. Heat 
easily regulated high or low. Easier pm 
Rust-proof. Copper plated—heavily nickels 
Gasoline- Kerosene Lamps, Lanterns, Heaters, Flat 
Irons, Oil Burners. Free circular. Agents Wanted. 


_PIEPGRAS LIGHT co., 204 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, aod 















The biggest thrill of them 
all—with 57 different 
» games — every one a fas- 
» cinating, absorbing game 
of skill or concentration 
Games that get the gang 





together for the time of 
their lives—at home. 


37 on one board 
The kind of games you 
want your youngsters to 
enjoy—and the kind they 
will enjoy —for every 
game has passed the test 
of child approval. The 
ideal Christmas gift! 
THE CARROM CO. 
Ludington, Michigan 


arrom 


. GAME BOARDS 
at: all- 






























dealers” 









Ginghams, Percaies, Prints, Voiles, 
Chambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, etc. 
7] New clean goods direct to you at a big 
‘™ saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 yarda 
eof each or more. The very newest, 

Hg latest patterns for dresses. Our finest 


77) SENDNO MONEY,"32,poxt72e 








postage paid, money with order. 








\ fatinfoctic m guaranteed or monevhack 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
693 siete — $-78, W&. ¥. C. 


aves your health, hands 

nd back. Gets clothes 
snow-white in 5 minutes. 
Forces suds through the 
cloth, No rubbing. The 
leverage makes it easy. 
No back-breaking work. 
Keeps hands out of suds. 
on first in a ter. Cat. free. 


PECIAL OFFER 
HANDY WASHER CO., 2466 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 








When answering advertisements say, 
*T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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When Cold Sores 


and Fever Blisters 
de/ace your beauty 


By Phyllis Wray 


H, those horrid blemishes! 
man hasn’t been bothered beyond al 


l 

patience with them, at one time or another? NO= 

They seem to take fiendish delight in ap- SooT 
pearing out of a clear sky—or rather, I 
on the 
very day when you are trying your best 


should say, out of a clear skin 


to look pretty for a party. 


Their appearance on such a day is in- 
deed bad luck, for I can not tell you of 
any quick cure, or even suggest any very 


effective means of hiding them. 

These spots are the result of an infection. 
They are not necessarily the concomitant 
of a cold, though they often appear with a 
cold because the fever and low vitality of 
the body at that time would make infec- 
tion more likely than usual. The spots are 
often recurrent, which simply indicates 
that the bacteria remained to infect the 
skin again, even after the previous spots 
have healed. 

These blemishes are blisters. They 
come most commonly at the edge of areas 
of mucous membrane, that is, on the lips, 
on the eyelids, in the ears. Sometimes you 
can feel the blister coming; the skin will 
itch or burn slightly. That is the moment 
to begin your treatment at once. A 
laxative is an excellent means of general 
treatment, for these fever sores often come 


from constipation and indigestion. 


Local Treatment Helps 


SE prompt local measures, too. Get a 
bottle of spirits of camphor or tincture 


of benzoin and pat this on the spot fre- 
quently. 
want above all things to avoid infection. 
Take a tiny bit of absorbent cotton, wet 


Do not use your fingers, for you 


this with one of the liquids mentioned, 
and use this to drench the spot thor- 
oughly. Repeat every hour or so, using 
fresh cotton each time, and allowing the 
liquid to dry on the skin. If the spot is 
swollen as well as blistered, you may use 
weak alcohol or witch hazel. If you begin 
this treatment soon enough and repeat it 
faithfully—and remove the internal cause 
at the same time—you may dry the spots 
up before they break and spread. 

Most of my advice to you about these 
blemishes is—Don’t. Don’t touch them 
with your fingers or nails. Don’t pick 
them, please. Don’t open the blisters. 
The blisters generally occur as a group of 
several separate heads; they run together 
and form a much uglier big sore if you 
touch them or irritate them. Above all 
things, don’t try to hurry things up by 


| picking at the crust which forms when 


the blisters break. If you do, the raw red 
spots under the crust you remove will be 
much slower and more painful in healing. 


Continue using one of the liquids I | 


named, to hasten the drying-up of the 


spot. Avoid using face creams or oint- 


ments around this area of the skin while 
the sores or crusts are present, for you 


What wo- 


Ordinary Kerosene 
The most startling heat produci: 

burner ever made. Intispensable ont 

farm, in ag for boiling, cooking, 
and heating. Ideal for butchers, dairies, 
repair shops, stoves, boilers,ovens, cooking 
equipment and numerous other uses. Will boil 
any quantity desired in half the usual time, 












e = i L " 
Improved oil a 
Think of itt ImPrre heat fey WY (Burns OUTDOORS 


gas at half the cost. -Regalateto as We//as Indoors ) 
an ree desire 

East! ly Tnstalled and er Double generator assures 
continuous operation without shut-downs. Nothing to wear 
out. Starts ina jiffy. Will lastalifetime. Every burner 
guaranteed fully to give complete satisfaction. 


**I would not take $500 for it if I could not panei. 7 
writes J.H.Cox, Mich. **It is worth its o——- ‘old and 
is the best on the market,”’ J. B. Ashcraft roduces 


terrific heat and saves lots of kerosene,’”* He Cc. Kistlen Pa. 
Also Burners for Cook Stoves and id Heaters 
urpers 


Let us send you our catalog of Improved Therm-O. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 4938, 20 E. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Doctors PNitites ete 
Washes Away 


Agonizing 





“Relief at last, from burning, itching skin torture.’ 
Such is the report of former skin sufferers who have 
used Dr. Dennis’ famous prescription, D. D. D. For 
quick relief from eczema, rashes, pimples, blotches, 
and other skin troubles, apply pure, cooling liqui 
D.D.D. Its healing elements soothe the skin and 
allay irritation. Stops itching instantly. Clear, 
greaseless, and stainless. Penetrates the skin, dries 
up almost immediately. Try D.D.D. today. A 35c bot- 
tle will prove the merits of this antiseptic, 
or your money back. At all drug stores. 







THE HEALING 


want to keep the blemishes dry. After | 


the crust has dropped off naturally and of 
its own free will, you will probably find the 
skin underneath dry and scaling. Then 
you may use creams to soften and smooth 
it. 

If cold sores recur frequently with you, 
tell your family doctor. Their repeated 
reappearanee is sometimes a symptom of 
nerves or of infected teeth or tonsils. 





Have you a speci: al beauty problem? Write to Phyllis 
Wray of The Farm Journal about it and get help. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. 


SKIN LOTION 


10, 000 Women 
Near You Want 
This ‘Invention 






MAKE UP TO $90 A WEEK 


Something new, just_out, a whirlwind seller— 
the amazing Kristee Comfort Foot-Mat. Great- 
est aid to housewives of the age. Rests the feet, takes 
strains and aches away when washing, froning, doing 
dishes, contin, ete. Made of durable, soft, velvety pure 
sponge rubber. Women everywhere welcome with open 
arms and buy on sight} Simply show it and take orders. 
Vv e o 8 
FREE OUTFIT raking ao they given Free. No exper!- 
ence needed show you how. Send for Catalog of this and 


. We 
47 other Quality Rubber Products. Direct from Akron, the 
guick for FREE Outfit and all particulars, 
KRISTEE MANUFACTURING CO., 1201 Bar St., Akron, Ohio 









NEW FREE BOOK quotes lowest 2! 
fs tory Prices. Saves you % to %. Only $5 
down on any heater. range or furnace. ‘200 styles 
and sizes. 30 davs’ FREE trial. Year to Pay. 24- 
hr. Shipments. 30 yrs. in Business. 750,000 Satis- 
fied Customers. 6-yr tee, Write today, 


KALAMAZOO STOVE cCOo., MFRS. 


10 Rochester Ave. og 
Kalamazoo - Mich. A Bgpnorns 











STOPS fain FALLING 


fie LUCKY TIGER, a proven germicide, 
ae a correctsdandruffand scalpirritations. 
€@ largest seller—Money- 

Back Guarantee. Safe for adults 
and children. At all Barbers, 
Druggists and Beauty Parlors. 






















When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.”’ 
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No Closed Season for Lamb 


Continued from page 13 


and chops may be panbroiled, which 
method of cooking gives much the same 
results. To panbroil, place the chops in a 
sizzling hot frying pan to which no fat has 
been added. Sear quickly on both sides, 
then reduce the heat and continue cooking. 
No water is to be added and the pan 
should not be covered. To secure the 
effect of broiling rather than frying, pour 
off any excess fat which collects in the pan. 

Chops cut from the arm side or the rib 
side of the shoulder may be broiled and 
served just as one would broil rib or loin 
chops. These chops require from 10 to 15 
minutes to broil or panbroil when cut three- 
fourths inch thick. 

Shoulder and breast of lamb make very 
acceptable roasts. The shoulder boned 
and rolled is often featured on hotel bills- 
of-fare; but is less frequently used for the 
home dinner. It may be stuffed before 
rolling or it may be stuffed and left flat. 

The breast may be boned and rolled for 
a roast or a pocket may be cut through the 
flesh close to the ribs and the pocket filled 
with a savory bread dressing. The bones 
of the breast should be cracked to make it 
easy to carve between the ribs. 


ROAST STUFFED BREAST OF LAMB 


Wipe the meat with a damp cloth. Sprinkle 
the inside of the pocket with salt and 
pepper and pile in the dressing lightly. 
Sew the edges of the pocket together. 
Dredge the outside with salt, pepper and 
flour. Place the stuffed breast, rib side 
down, on a rack in an uncovered roaster. 
Do not add water and do not cover the 
pan at any time during cooking. Place 
the roast in a hot oven (480° F.), and sear 
for 30 minutes. If necessary, baste with 
melted fat. After searing reduce the oven 
temperature to a slow oven (300° F.), 
and continue roasting until the meat is 
tender or about one and one-half to one 
and three-fourths hours. Make a brown 
gravy from the drippings. 

Any favorite stuffing recipe may be used, 
but the following is excellent with lamb: 


STUFFING FOR LAMB BREAST 


2 cups fine dry bread crumbs 
? tablespoons butte r 
¢ cup n 1inced celery 

1 tablespoon minced onion 

1 teaspoon capers 

1 teaspoon minced parsley 

lg teaspoon celery seed 

1 teaspoon salt 

lg teaspoon pepper 
Melt butter and cook the onion and 
celery in it for a few minutes. Add the 
seasonings and the crumbs; moisten with a 
little water or stock. 


LAMB PIE 


144 pounds lamb neck 

6 small white onions 

114 cups potato balls or cubes 

1 cup carrot balls or cubes 

1 teaspoon salt 

lg teaspoon pepper 

Flour for thickening 

Butter 
Have neck of lamb cut in neat slices 
Just cover with water and simmer until 
partly done. Remove bones. Place meat 
and cooked vegetables in a baking dish. 
Dot with butter. Thicken the broth in 
which the meat was cooked and pour over 
the meat. Season with salt and pepper. 
Make a crust of rich biscuit dough and 
place over the top, making an incision in 
the center; or cut out biscuits and place 
on top of meat and vegetables. Bake 
until crust is done, about 15 minutes in a 
moderate oven (350° F.). 


RICH BISCUIT FOR LAMB PIE 


2 cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
8 tablespoons shortening 
cup milk 


Sift dry ingredients together. Cut in fat 
and add milk. Roll one-fourth inch thick. 
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CROSLEY Offers 
an entirely NEW 


Table Model 
battery hadio 
Receiving Set 


TEN DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES 


SCREEN GRID TUBES 
NEUTRODYNE CIRCUIT 

NEW POWER SPEAKER 
THONS Y 4 BATTERY CONNEC- 
25% LESS BATTERY DRAIN 
NO “C” BATTERY 
MORE POWER 
GREATER SENSITIVITY AND 
SELECTIVITY 

® LONGER BATTERY LIFE 

10 SUPER-PERFORMANCE 
Crosley has incorporated in battery radio 
those features which have made famous the 
Crosley A. C. all-electric radio—Screen 







Sean Ao 


The Crosley 26-H 


Grid tubes, Neutrodyne circuit, power An attractive table model battery receiving set employing 
speaker, and console cabinets of unusual : . he CROSLEY 
beauty and quality. These NEW CROS- the same chassis and using the same tubes as The SLE 

LEY battery receivers deliver finer perform- Battery CRONY. The metal case is finished in a rich 


ance than battery radio has ever known. brown crackled effect highlighted in a 
The entire battery pg ey including brilliant yellow gold color. Dimensions: $ 5: 
the storage battery, can be placéd in the oe ages aap i — 
cabinet by your dealer. The set can then 634” high, 1534” wide, 1034” deep. An 1 0 Tubes and 
be taken home, though you may live far out amazing radio value at only Batteries 

in the country. By merely connecting an 
antenna and ground, the set is immediately 
ready for operation 


The Crosley Battery CRON Y 


This distinguished console model is made of fine matched 
woods. The dial is illuminated. A recessed speaker grille is 
provided with a baflle board essential to rich, mellow tone. 
The newest type Crosley power speaker is 
incorporated. There is ample space in the 
ii cabinet for all necessary batteries, making 
The CROSLEY CRONY completely self 
contained. Uses three Screen Grid tubes 
type —22, two type -12-A or -01-A, and two 


~. 
f type-12- A power tubes. 
bei\ Dimensions: Only 42” $ 
Whigh, 27” wide, 14%” 
B deep. “The CROSL EY 


1 Battery CRONY is of- 
4 fered at the Gaptingly Less Tubes 
low price of only. and Batteries 


Newest type Crosley power $142 
speaker in metal case to match, 


The Crosley Battery PARTNER 

A handsome cabinet of two-tone gen. 
ie vine 5-ply walnut veneer with double 
i doors of diamond-matched panels which 
open to disclose the instrument panel 
and speaker grille. It incorporates the 
same NEW CROSLEY battery receiving 
| set and power speaker as The CROSL EY 
Battery c RONY. Dimensions: 40” 
\high, 2834” wide, 16} 4” deep. This truly 


a beautiful and ultra- 
| frei battery $8850 
receiver is astonish- need 
ingly low priced at Less Tubes and 
Only ........000. Batteries 



















The CROSLEY NEW Companionship and NEW Leadership Series 
SCREEN GRID NEUTRODYNE POWER SPEAKER A. C. ELECTRIC 


The Crosley NEW BUDDY The Crosley DIRECTOR 
An exquisite table, mantel or clock type self- A particularly beautiful cabinet containing a receiving set 
contained receiving set, with power speaker, only a artsy —yo™ er —_~ ee type ae — -d bed 
327 J 5 03,7 » : ~/, two type », and one type ‘ositive automa 
15%% ine 15 4g wide, and 9 *, deep, so small in volume control, local-distance switch and dynamic-power 
size and light in weight that it is easily moved speaker are features of this set. The cabinet is of genuine 
from place to place. Contains 5-ply walnut veneer. The beautifully 
the same type receiving set as 50 embellished out matty is an exact S] Q7 2° 
2AL > Mi ATE. Em- reproduction o a cost y wood carving 
Rigg neice, arin, 84-50 Freereiag kemwcas” LY C= 
Nothing e pat poo: 3 i at a — Astonishingly low in price. Less Tubes 
ane Available with D. C. Chassis at same price. 


low a price . 
The Crosley ARBITER 


Electric Phonograph and 
Radio Combination 











With Tubes 


The Crosley PAL 
A marvelously beautiful cabinet, 2544 inches high, suitable 
for use as an end, bedside or occasional table. Contains the 
same receiving set and power speaker as The MATE. 
This model is highly sensitive and selective, due to the use 


of Screen Grid tubes. In performance 37 50 The sensation of the radio world. A | 
ee 






S he aoe eee hg = mag cabinet superlative in quality and de- 
The price is amazingly low for the » Fae on Dig Bp Bey we BE ore 
quality and performance............. Wit ubes DIRECTOR: and an electric phono- 
The Crosley MATE graph and pene pick.up; all in 
n one unit at 
A delightfully designed and executed cabinet that harmo- price so low that ~ 90 > 
nizes with any surroundings in the home. It contains an everyone cz 
pone new receiving set and power : 
$ Sa iia 
Available with induction $] 472 
type self-ggarting motor at * 


now afford suc ch 
aker.Employs three type —24 Screen 50 a combination 
Grid tubes, one type —45, and one type tection 
-80. The MATE is an unusual value at 
the exceptionally low price. 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 


POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., eee x 5 Home of “*the Nation Station” —WLW 
NCINNATI 


Also manufacturers of the CROSLEY ROAMIO Automobile Radio Receiver 
and the famous AMRAD RADIO 


With Tubes 


YOU'RE THERE WITH A CROSLEY 


-EROSLEY RADIO 












































Accept only “Bayer’’ 


WAGON-MAN.. 








We Furnish the Capital 





A great, responsible, successful, 40-year-old company 
now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 
no capital! Let us start you in this permanent business 
that YOU own and control for yourself. Become the 
authorized McConnon Dealer and handle the plete 
McConnon line—no red tape and no division of line. 
We finance you. You extend credit to your own friends 
and customers when you please. Only a certain number 
of these ‘‘no-investment’’ propositions are open. Each 
one offers a good living with a chance to put some money 
in the bank every ian. Honest, steady men who write 
promptly are assured of first consideration. Write today 
and ask for ‘‘no-investment’’ offer. Address The poms 
of Friendly Service, McConnon & Company, Desk D-741 

inona, Minn. 








SUCCESS 
HAPPINESS 


‘ Are assured to farm families in Orange 
ie ./ County Florida; costs little to get started; 
on 8 land prices reasonable. You live well and 
R</ can work outdoors every day. Raise fruits, 
Sy vegetables, poultry for good markets. Write 
, ORANGE COUNTY CHAMBER of COM- 
MERCE « 86 Main Street - Orlando, Florida. 


CANAR q ES Trained Songsters from 
World’s Best Breeding 
Centers. ae a savehere. Patented Container 
feeds and w: inv Complete line fancy 
birds. Feed | them * a IFE™ "tor health and song, 25c 
can prepaid. Bird questions answered gladly. Free Catalog. 


MUSSOG’S oud Store 850 W. ith 5. PmILA., PA 
Page, 36 






























| Powerful.. 











Prompt relief from COLDS 
HEADACHES, LUMBAGO 
NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, SORE 
THROATS, RHEUMATISM, 
ACHES and PAINS 


Does not harm 
the heart 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


package which contains proven directions. Handy 
“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets. Also bottles of 24 and 100—All druggists. 








DIO 


Coy. v-N ele: 


The latestin Radio... 
new 1931 Screen Grid Hume 
less All-Electric Sets, re- 
motecontrol, publicaddress, 
phono-combinations . .. all 
dynamic speaker equipped. Also 
battery operated sets. Beautiful consoles. 
Accessories, parts, kits, e’ectric ap _— etc. 
Send for this 168- page FREE book 


ALLIED RADIO 
CORPORATION 
7 WLAKEST. Dept.277 CHICAGO 




















Amazing New Kind 
| of Grinder only°73! 


-Durable...Grinds 
Everything Better, Cheaper.. 
Big Enough for Any Farm. 
Most unusual grinder you ever 
saw. New grinding principle 
makes wonderful ground, mixed 
feed of all home-grown grains 
and roughage. Lowers your 
feeding costs. Increases your 
profits. Grinds 4,000 Ibs. ear 
corn per hr. Any degree fine- 
ness. Operates on 10 to 20 H.P. 
Rugged all-steel body. New 
type swing hammers of hardened chrome nickel 
steel. Shaft turns freely on SKF double-row ball 
bearings. Nothing to wear. Bolts in grain do 
no harm. Performs like high priced mills. 
FREE BOOK! Complete details. Photos. 
How grinding pays. Shows new big EASY. 


Send your name NOW! 
EASY MFG. CO., Dept.362, 







Lincoln, Neb. 












Perhaps they will be yours too 
if 5 ou (ry them 


SURPRISE RICE 


1 Is cups boiled rice 
1 


2 slices bacon 
» cup cheese Salt 
1 small onion Pepper 

Fry bacon crisp. Remove from pan and 
add finely-chopped onion; brown onion 
slightly. Remove from fire; add rice, 
cheese and seasoning. Stir until cheese 
is dissolved. Serve hot. This is very de- 
licious and is - ares way to use left- 
overs.— Mrs. . Smith, Texas 


SALMON LOAF 

1 can salmon 2 beaten eggs 

1 cup stale bread-crumbs '» cup milk 

Salt Pepper 
Break apart the salmon, roll bread- 
crumbs and add to the salmon, with sea- 
soning. Mix eggs and milk and then add 
to salmon. Mold into a loaf and bake 
from 10 to 15 minutes. Lemon may be 
served with it.—Mrs. Nils G. Nelson, Wis. 


APPLE FRITTERS 


Batter: 
2 eggs 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 

1's cups flour 

1', teaspoon baking powder 

4 tart apples, medium size 
Pare and cut on vegetable slicer, sprinkle 
with !4 cup sugar. Dip each sl-ce in the 
batter and bake on a lightly-greased grid- 
dle. When done, sprinkle with sugar or 
serve with your favorite jelly. Sliced to- 
matoes make a nice accompanying dish. 
Mrs. S. B. Shelor, Montana 


POTATO DOUGHNUTS 


2 cups mashed potatoes seasoned 
with cream and butter 

2') cups sugar 

1 cup sweet milk 

1 tublespoon melted butter 

3 eggs 

6 teaspoons baking powder 

6 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

ly teaspoon nutmeg 


12 teaspoon cinnamon 


Mix in order given. Add one cup of flour 
at a time; mix well after each addition. 
The spices may be omitted if desired. Fry 
in deep fat.—Clementine Waddell, Iowa 


Gs 


What Is Obedience? 


Continued from page 32 


both of them. She was an active, vigor- 
ous, affectionate youngster, had always 
rec eived a great deal of attention and 
demanded it of everybody. One night 
when the father was carrying her about on 
his shoulder, she saw a box of raisins on 
the pantry shelf, which she demanded. 
He refused to give it to her and put her 
down. She managed to climb from a stool 
to a chair and then to the shelf where she 
could reach the raisins. Her father watched 
her, laughing, until she came down with 
the box of raisins, when he took it away 
from her. She threw herself on the floor 
and screamed with rage. Whereupon her 
father gave her a handful of raisins which 
she at once threw at him. 

There is no quicker way to develop in a 
child wilfulness, selfishness, and a deter- 
mination to have his own way than to 
expose him to such inconsistent treatment 
as this. If we want him to behave like a 
reasonable being, we must treat him as 
such. Probably it is wiser to make very 
few demands on children, to be sure that 
these are absolutely necessary and then 
enforce them at all times. 
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Mi Ik Strike Settled 


HE Kansas City milk strike, in which 

a great deal of excitement was had by 
all, was settled peaceably, thanks to Dr. 
Clyde King, as follows: 

No increase in price of milk to consumer. 

The producers’ association gets recogni- 
tion, and its agents have access to dealers’ 
plants to check weights and measures. 

Producers’ organization gets check-off 
system. Three cents per hundred pounds 
of milk is to be paid each month to a 


service organization that will aid dealer. 


and producer in maintaining and improv- 
ing the city’s milk supply. The producers 
were after five cents per 100 pounds. For 
all non-members three cents will be 
checked off to go into educational work— 
preferably dairy council. 

A basic surplus plan will be adopted. 
Each producer will make his 1931 base on 
the average of his production for October, 
November and December, 1930. 

Each dealer will report monthly sales to 
the producers and the average basic sales 
will constitute the quantity of milk for 
which dealers are to pay full basic price in 
1931. Flat price during October, Novem- 
ber and December, $2.78 per 100 pounds, 
less three cents check-off. Price confer- 
ence not later than December will agree on 
basic and surplus price effective January 1. 

Marketing committee, of three pro- 
ducers and three dealers, is to meet at 
least once every two weeks. 


Butterfat differential: Five cents a | 


point up and down from 4 per cent. 


QD 


Ton Litter Records 


NE crop that apparently wasn’t hurt 
by the drought is the crop of ton 
litter records. The early records leave 
nothing to be desired, in spite of the fact 
that the summer and fall were exception- 
ally hard for hog feeding in many sections. 
The yield of pork secured by Wes 
Eivins, Macksburg, Iowa, is worth special 
mention. The entire herd was entered in 
the pig crop contest (Iowa folks are drop- 
ping the term ‘‘ton litter contest’’). 


From | 


13 sows Wes raised 108 pigs which, at | 


180 days, averaged 224.8 pounds per head. 


From July 6 to late September when 
the pigs were weighed, they were full fed | 


on corn and supplementary feeds. Total 
feed cost was $6.62 per hundred pounds. 
Amounts of feed eaten by the sows and 
pigs from farrowing time during the 180 
days are: 1,115 bushels of corn, 66 bushels 
of wheat, 15,800 pounds of commercial 
feed, 200 pounds of tankage, 639 gallons 
of skim-milk, 2,225 pounds of semi-solid 
buttermilk. 


. | 


Training the Colt 


USUALLY hitch a colt with a three- 


or four-horse team working on some | 


heavy implement such as a disk. The 
lines on the team are hitched just as if 
the colt were not there. The colt is tied by 
two ropes from his halter, one to the hames 
of the trusty and the other to the pole 
strap where the breeching straps are at- 
tached. Thus the colt can neither go too 
far ahead nor too far back. Attach his 


line on each side of his bit but do not | 


hitch him in any way to the bits of the 
other horses. 

With the one line checked evenly on 
both sides of the colt’s bit, you can draw 
him back when necessary, but there will 
be no constant sawing on his mouth. At 
first put him on the side opposite the way 
you are turning. Turning the other horses 
will lead him around. You can turn him 
the other way by — back gently on 
his line. . A. Wells, Kansas 
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POWER for the FARM 


This booklet,.a thorough discussion of 
Power in Agriculture, is Sree upon request 


MERICAN agriculture and the electric light and 
power companies are engaged in a great cooperative 
venture—the application of electric power to farming. 

The use of power—animal and mechanical—on Ameri- 
can farms already exceeds the power capacity of all the 
nation’s factories. But not all of this is power which can do 
small, scattered jobs with a minimum of human attention. 
Most of the power now at work on farms cannot. work 
at a high percentage of its capacity, as an interconnected 
electric system can. 

Electric power brings to the farm a cheap, reliable and 
automatic substitute for human nerves and muscular power 
in that vast department of agricultural effort called “chores.” 

Electric power is making an outstanding contribution to 
agriculture, while encouraging one of agriculture’s most 
valuable characteristics —the operation of the farm by the 
owner and his family. 

One-tenth of the farms of the United States are now 
receiving electric service—about six hundred thousand out 
of six million. The Middle West Utilities System is now 
serving about the same proportion of the 800,000 farms in 
its territory. 

The possibilities of further extension of electric service 
in agricultural regions are fully discussed in the 112 -page 
booklet “*Harvests and Highlines,” published by the Middle 
West Utilities Company. The Company will be glad to send 
you a copy free upon request. Address Public Information 
Department, Middle West Utilities Company, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
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When horse goes 
lame ... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


38-year-old Absorbine relieves lame legs 


Many farmers are still ‘‘pan- 

eetting’’ milk and actually 

tng a big part of their cream. If y: 

ers Ware ner, this $17 06 wena de f sor 
merican 

skimming wonder. p= 8, all the At you Row AWA 


front loam ital aay parafor hie qtrey, ett a ell 
fy usa nickel a day pays for this sturdy, hom mode! Amer- 
. You SIT WN as you turn. A boon'to tired | feet! Thou- 
sands of these machines hav been sold. Backed by 36 years’ 
experience and reliability. Sold on 30 aie Free trial. 


Sor Book —More & Money trom oe ae 





American 
from $17.96 to $77.50. eee 30 a 
AMERICAN N. 


SEPARATOR 








strained or injured. Old-timers rely on it to 
get soreness from overworked muscles and 
tendons. No lost hair, blisters, or lay-ups. 
Kills infection; aids prompt healing of 
cuts, bruises. Get a bottle and keep it 
handy. All druggists—$2.50. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





When answering advertisements say, 
"I saw it in The Farm Journal” 
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‘Nothing can equal 
DRIED | 


BEET PULP | 


Its the most wonderful supple- 
mental feed known for promoting 
and maintaining health of animals, 
thereby increasing milk production 
in dairy cows and producing rapid 
profitable gains with beef cattle and 
sheep. 


Yet it does not add to the cost of 
the ration. It supplements pasture, 
replaces silage, corn and other carbo- 
hydrate feeds. Where hay is short 
or high priced six pounds of Beet 
Pulp will do the work of ten pounds 
of hay, and do it better. 


No other feed has such unique health 
building properties. It is light, bulky, 
cooling, palatable, laxative. Not 
only highly digestible itself, it also 
aids the digestion of other feeds. 
*Off-feed” days are eliminated. 


Low Prices in Effect 


Dried Beet Pulp is always profitable to feed but 
now with the present low prices you certainly 
should avail yourself ofits advantages. Feed it— 
you'll see immediately how your profits increase. 





Dried Beet Pulp which results from 
the extraction of sugar from beets 
isthe only vegetable feed avail- 
able in commercial form. Can be 
delivered anvwhere in the United 
States. Ask your dealer. 














Write us for free 
booklet “Profitable 
Feeding.” 


The Larrowe Milling Co. 
Dept. F.J.-1 


Detroit, Mich. or LosAngeles, Calif. 
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; I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time, To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 


of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address, 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliy- 
ers both packages, The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat~ 
efied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 1511, Milwaukee, Wis. 





—_—_— 
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>> TANK HEATER 


BURNS OIL 


Fits any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
m hours on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
sparks, ashes, smoke. Guaran- 
teed. Write for Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. We also make Hog 
Waterers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for folder. Direct 
to you at factory prices. 
EMPIRE TANK HEATERCO, 
126 N.7th St., Washington, Ia. 
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Western Milk for 
Eastern Markets 


Continued from page 20 


million cows. Kansas, queen of wheat 
states, is today one of the important dairy 
states also. Kansas today has over 3,000 
cream stations and is manufacturing each 
year nearly 65,000,000 pounds of butter. 

Now, to return to the east. Most of the 
milk for New York City is produced in an 
area known as the New York Milk Shed, a 
territory made up of some 15,000,000 
acres. All milk produced for consumption 
in the metropolitan area must be pro- 
duced and handled according to the re- 
quirements of the New York Board of 
Health. 

While fluctuating somewhat, there is no 
great seasonal variation in the demand for 
fluid milk; practically as much milk is re- 
quired at one time of the year as another. 
Quite contrary to this condition, however, 
is the supply of milk. With the growth and 
development of pasture grass in the late 
spring and early summer goes a general in- 
crease in milk production. Conversely, 
with winter feeding, lack of an abundance 
of milk-producing feed during the fall and 
winter months, comes a general decline in 
milk production. 

At various times there has been a scarc- 
ity of fall and winter milk in this north- 
eastern section. While the city health 
authorities and distributors have been, for 
the most part, in sympathy with the 
producers in the New York milk shed, 
they have at the same time felt the 
necessity of having enough high-quality 
milk to supply the needs of the city, 
even if it should be necessary to get this 
milk from western sources—perhaps Ohio, 
Indiana or even farther west. 


Production Costs are Higher 


NDOUBTEDLY, it costs more to 

produce milk in this northeastern 
section. This fact is recognized by the 
prices paid both to the farmer and by 
the ultimate consumer for the milk sold 
and used in these eastern states. 

Suggestion is made to dairymen in the 
New York milk shed by their own publica- 
tion, that hay, grain and even green feed 
be fed during the summer months, if neces- 
sary, to keep spring freshening cows in 
good condition so that they will not de- 
cline in production too rapidly through the 
fall and winter months. 
statements in one issue of this publication 
was this: ‘Buying feed right is the first 
step toward making the dairy pay.’’ More 
home-grown feeds would not be a bad 
suggestion. 

The abundance of feeds in most years 
available in states farther west, can not be 
produced in this northeastern area, how- 
ever. Type of soil, fertility and climate in 


Among other | 


these sections make this impossible. During | 
| the past decade or two enormous amounts | 
| of concentrated feeds have been shipped 


into New York, Pennsylvania and other 
northeastern states. Less roughage is 
shipped in by the average dairyman of 
this section because of freight rates. Un- 
der the impression that grain feed is the 


| back-bone of a milk-producing ration, it 
| seems probable that too little attention 


has been given by the dairymen’ in this 
region to the supply of an abundance of 
roughage to their cows. 

Professor E. S. Savage, Cornell Experi- 
ment Station, is carrying on an experiment 
at that station to determine the most 
practical grain ration for dairy cattle of 
that section: This work is not finished, but 
already the progress of the experiment 
points clearly to the great value of good 
roughage as the real important factor in 
feeding dairy cattle. More clover, more 
legume hay of any kind would result in 












and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 


Eachmodel 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 
buy. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 























1 0o of oO U N D Coonhounds, 

F ox hounds, 
Rabbithounds. Blueticks, Blacktans, Red- 
bones. Dog _ Kennel Equipment. 
Guns, Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Sporting 
Goods. Large Free Catalogue 


KASKASKIA, 14 HERRICK, ILL. 
WORLD'S GREATEST SALVE 
MADE FROM SHEEP'S WOOL 


CORONA Wool-Fat Ointment Discovered 
by Ohio Man Has Many Uses 


A wonder ointment with amazing healing prop- 
erties is the discovery of Mr. C. G. Phillips of Ohio. 
Compounded from the oil secretions extracted from 
the wool of sheep, it gives quick and positive relief 
from Cuts—Sores—Burns—Scalds—Boils—Corns, 
or any flesh wound on man or beast. Even stub- 
born cases of Eczema—Chapped Hands yield to its 
soothing and healing powers. 

For live stock troubles such as Barb Wire Cuts— 
Sore Shoulders —Collar Boils — Grease Heel — 
Caked Udders, or any wound, it has no equal. 

Mr. Phillips wants every household to try his 
wonderful healing ointment. He will send a liberal 
Free Trial package to anyone answering this ad. 


GIVEN- tte ie o; 








As an extra special offer we will 
also give everyone answering 
this ad a genuine Durham- 
Duplex Safety Razor who 
will send 10c to cover packing 
and mailing cost. Use coupon. 
Free Sample and Durham-Du- 
plex Razor will be sent atonce. ¢ 
SS 


F CORONA MFG. CO. 
g 416 Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 
g _ lam sending 10c for sample of Corona 
Wool-Fat Ointment and Durham-Duplex 


@ Razor. 
a 
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lower cost of production and also greater - 


total production in this area. 

tecently, dairymen in New York have 
reported increased production with de- 
creased feed cost from the planting and 
feeding of succotash mixtures of oats, peas 
and barley. Such mixtures provide pala- 
table roughage and the protein added by 
the peas can replace purchased protein. 

An interesting condition is found in the 
use of the corn crop of New York. Most 
of New York is too far north to mature 
much corn, yet with nearly two-thirds of 
a million acres of corn grown in that state 
annually, only slightly more than half of 
this amount is put into silos. The careful 
harvesting, preparation and feeding of the 
remainder of this crop would provide a 
large amount of total forage. This would 
increase the total roughage consumption of 
the cows in this territory. In the state of 
Pennsylvania only about one-sixth of the 
corn crop goes into silos; the remainder is 
used in other ways. In this state, con- 
siderable might be added to the roughage 
fare of Pennsylvania cows, by careful 
harvesting and use of this part of the corn 
crop. 


Make the Roughage Go Farther 


A made by the writer on 150 
dairy farms in Maryland last summer 
reveals that these farms, with just under 
20 cows each, average only a little over 
five acres of legumes per farm and about 
an acre of mixed hay per cow. Yield of 
hay in that territory this year was very 
low, as much of the hay land was pas- 
tured. Three out of five of these farmers 
never buy Hay. Only 44 per cent feed 
silage. One silo in ten was unfilled last 
year. None of these farmers have silage 
to last through the summer. Nine out of 
ten of these farmers feed bundle fodder— 
better than nine in ten (93 per cent to be 
exact) cut and shock all the corn they 
grow. And one-fifth of the acreage on 
these farms is planted to corn. Naturally 
there is considerable wastage of such 
roughage when fed in the bundle. 

How long can these eastern dairymen 
furnish enough milk to hold their present 
market? That’saquestion. Refrigerating 
cars are today carrying cream from Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and other even more 
western areas, to eastern markets. As 
there is a considerably decreased cost of 
production in these western states com- 
pared with production costs in the eastern 
and northeastern region, it seems prob- 
able that western milk will soon be making 
itself felt in the eastern markets. 

Two important things these dairymen 
can do in lowering their cost of production 
are: Improve their pastures and make 
better use of roughage. The opportunities 
exist for dairymen in other sections, too. 
A great many dairymen will not take ad- 
vantage of them, however, until their 
market is threatened. 


| 


Horse Efficiency 


HE work-stock population on farms is 

on only a half-rate replacement basis. 
The average age of work animals is higher 
than it was a few years ago. The signifi- 
cance of this situation is not that horses 
and mules are going to disappear from all 
farms, but that horse farmers must make 
more efficient use of their work animals. 

There is no good reason for keeping in 
the harness a horse that is unable for one 
reason or another to do an honest day’s 
work. Is the animal inherently unfitted 
for the job? Get rid of it. Is it merely a 
case of neglected upkeep—failure to feed 
the animal properly, or to take care of his 
ailments? Mend your ways of handling 
the beasts. Is it a case of the two- or 
three-horse team being inadequate? Try 
multiple hitches. 
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steers or milk flow by grinding all grains and 
roughage with a Papec Hammer- Type Grinder. 


Papec rapidly grinds anything with 10-20 tractor or 


NM present prices, you will make 
more money by grinding and feed- 


ing your wheat than by selling it! similar power. Papec’s automatic governor feed control 
so e ‘= a does away with hand feeding and keeps the grinder run- 
Illinois College of Agriculture says: Ground olan astell peas 
wheat is worth as much as the same weight of If you are interested incheap- 
er feed —and who isn’t sen 


shelled corn for hogs and sometimes gives bet- 
ter results than corn.” Kansas State Agriculture 
College reports that a bushel of ground wheat 


for our free Grinder booklet. 
Tells how to get more money 
from feeding crops. It’s Free. 


is worth 10°} more as feed than a bushel of Write today 

corn and that wheat has the same nutritive AP Cc 

value for hogs, beef cattle, horses and sheep. E 
MACHINE 


Grinding Cuts Cost of Any Feed co. 
1411 N. Main St. 


Shortsville, N.Y. 


Feed and rough- 
age Grinders 


Experimental Station tests prove that the 
value of small grains like wheat may be in- 
creased 25% by grinding. Ground wheat at 
$1.00 a bushel would prove to be as economical 
as whole wheat at 75 cents. Ensilage Cutters 

Whether you plan to feed wheat or other Hay Choppers 
grains, you can cut feed costs and build up G-30 


GRIND THE FEED YOU GROW 


ire Yyour 


Ug 
elt” $1.50 00. per year 


7 
Make Miracle 
* . . . * 
Profil: Ppntroty of man te 0 states ave now: Going tile th thet 


give your community an enterprise it needs more than any 

ptiITws other. You will have a big money-making business that nobody 
ig falta can ever take away from you. sein 

wtlldinnt This is an easy business to own, learn and run. No feed milling 

mit experience is necessary. It’s almost as easy as running a filling sta- 

, a i tion. Any man of average intelligence can easily clear net profits 

* el iin, up to $15,000.00 per year and save his farmers almost half of 

oe — what they are now paying for mixed feeds. 


ae . . 
an rt e wel The Miracle Sweet Feed System is rapidly changing feeding 
pe . An a, i practise by making better and fresher feeds where the grain is 


bala PR 4 grown to save freight rates and high milling costs. 








J Profits in farming depend on the price of feed. The Miracle 
Sweet Feed Mill cuts feed bills in half and increases feeding 
profits. That’s why it is the greatest need of every community. 


Real Farm Relief —RIGHT NOW 


The kind of farm relief which politicians are talking about is a long way off. The 
kind the farmer really wants is something to help him to make more money. The 
Miracle Sweet Feed System gives that relief right now 

You can grind the farmer’s own grain and hay, mix it and put 
pure cane molasses in it—while he waits. He gets a better feed— 
absolutely fresh—at a saving of $10.00 to $20.00 per ton. You can 

make any other feed thet mer be popular. There are no secrets 

about feed formulas or milling. “ 

You may be the man to own the Miracle Mill in your commu- a woe po 
nity. If you are not, please give us the name of the man who should. wens ys- 
Tell him about this and pledge him your support. We show you how tem,"" giving you 
to run this simple, easy business and make money from the first day. full particulars of 

Sold on easy terms and free trialy You are the sole judge as to the most success: 
whether you keep it. dul, money mek 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY ing and dignified 
World’s Largest Builders of Grain Grinding Machinery enterprise. 
1830-1940 Kennaday Avenue OWENSBORO, KY. 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





WRITE TODAY 


for our free book- 























Legs like this 


made sound again while horse works—or money ¥& 
back. Use the humane, guaran 


Save-the-Horse reese 


1,000,000 users say it's good. Send now for great- 
est horse book ever given away — FREE, Tells 
how to locate and treat all lamenesses. 20k, 
sample guarantee, and proof that “‘Save-the 
Horse’’ makes good all sent free. Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Ask your druggist —or order direct 






Cut Your Winter Fuel the Quick, Easy Way. Thousands do it ev 
jot You? Saves money, time, backachcs deren ra beak 


hel 7 for 45 year send for free catalorue giving New Low 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE CO. Dept. 20, 950 W. Reeseveh Rd. CHICAGO, 
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Good Farmers 
always worm 
their pigs 


Use NEMA 
—w, CAPSULES 












Special Offer ! 


Send for 


FREE 


SERIES OF 2 
WLLUSTRATED Giving prac- 


tical working 
information to 
help you re- 
move worms 
from livestock 
and poultry. 


WORM 
BULLETINS 


Profit by years of research 
in the world’s largest 
medical laboratories, 








WORM CAPSU LES 


(Tetrachlorethylene c. T) 


ndworms, 
Kill Large -seameta Worms 


Hookworms, 
in Hogs, Sheep and Poultry 


The “no-setback”’ treatment 
Safe, sure, easy to give—Already Nema has won 
high praise from thousands of Livestock Raisers. 
C-A CAPSULES 

For Chickens and Turkeys 
C-A Capsules remove both tapeworms and large 
roundworms in one treatment without setback, 
One of the bulletins tells about C-A Capsules, 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

For free bulletins address 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-1-L 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dosen, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 








Pie "a _ Deoutity your home and 
barns with EDWARDS Metal Roofs and 
row roofing troubles will be over for good. 
eather-proof, ffire-proof, lightning-proof, 
wind-proof, they last as long as the buildings. 
Cost you much less because we control every- 
thing from the raw material to the finished 
roof and sell direct to you at factory prices. 
BEAUTIFUL -PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 
Painted or galvanized steel or genuine rust- 
resisting copper-bearing steel. Styles for all 
Purposes. Shingles (individual or in clusters 
or Spanish Tile). Sheets (plain or corrugated, 
standing seam, or v-crimped). 
SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 


We y We sell direct to you from 
Pa factory. Get 
the Freight Free Samples 





our prices, 
and Roofing Book No. 151, 











The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Cc 








1101-1151 Butler St. 
in ag Dakota, Mon- 
y never Be idaho, Washington or 


OWN A FARM is"erstitsss 


easy terms. Free literature ; mention state. H.W. Byerly, 
40 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Little Lessons from Life 


Continued from page 9 


he greeted me and then answered, soberly: 

“T’ve just received notice that I’ll lose 
my job in a month. I’ve just counted my 
money and found I'll have enough for 
my family and me to live on for another 
month thereafter while I look for a new 
job. And so I’ve just been to church to 
thank God.” 

Thankful for the chance to try again! 

My son’s last boys’ magazine from 
America publishes this yarn: 

Teacher: ‘‘What’s a transparent object? 

Pupil: “Something you can see through.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Name one.” 

Pupil: “A doughnut.” 

Well, what’s a pessimist? The fellow 
who says, “The trouble with a doughnut 
is that it’s nearly all hole.’”’ And, because 
he keeps looking at the hole, he forgets to 
eat the doughnut. So, mighty few pes- 
simists get on. What’s the use of being a 
pessimist? 

Look at your own life: Can you sin- 
cerely say that you haven’t survived 
worse troubles than whatever troubles you 
have now? Certainly every trouble has to 
pass, and there is no trouble that looks as 
big when it is past as when it is coming 
or when it is here. The conquest of trouble 
depends largely on the ability to wait. 

Did you ever try being thankful for 
some things you maybe haven’t got? 

Great Riches: Did you ever know any 
man or woman to be happy who had more 
money than he or she needed? I didn’t. 
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Fame: Ever know a famous person to 
be contented? I didn’t. 
Power: Look at Stalin, dictator of what 


he still pretends is ‘‘communistic” Russia 
—at Mussolini, dictator of fascist Italy! 

Health, yes. But, if you haven’t much 
of that, you’ve probably some acquain- 
tance who has far less. 

Enough to keep the Wolf from the door, 
yes. But we all know people who haven’t 
even any door—and still ‘‘manage.” 

Honestly, now: 

Without too much conceit for your suc- 
cesses, or despondency for your failures— 

Without too much regret for your faults, 
or self-righteousness for your virtues— 

Aren’t you glad you are yourself? 

Don’t look down through the hole in 
the doughnut. Be thankful. 


=D 


Statement for Oct. 1, 1930, of the Ownership and 
Management of THE FARM JOURNAL, published 
monthly at Philadelphia, Pa., required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Publishers, WILMER ATKINSON Co., Phila., Pa. 
Editor, ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, P. E. WARD, Wyncote, Pa. 
Owners: Wilmer Atkinson Co.; James V. Baily, 
Chicago, Ill.; Grover F. Fox, Palmyra, N. J.; A. H. 
Jenkins, Jenkintown, Pa.; A. S. Jenkins, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
P, E. Ward, Wyncote, Pa. 

THE FARM JOURNAL has no bondholders, mort- 
gagees or other security holders. 

The two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiducfary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 


| or other securities than as so stated by him. Signed, 


P. E. WARD, Business Manager. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this thirtieth 
day of September, 1930. 
CLARA H. WriGurt, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires at the end of the next 
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Don’t Feed Milk 


If you want to save 






Supply You: 
25 ib. Bag 
> 1: = 





About 5c worth 
saves a gallon of milk! 4% 


Make Real Veal Profits 


Keep your calves 4 or 5 weeks and save 
on milk with Blatchford’s Calf Meal. Try 
this original milk substitute—on just one 
calf and compare results; see what you save! 
Also, prevent loss of weight and w eaning disor- 
ders common to milk fed calves. Continue it after 
weaning for rapid growth. Blatchford-Built cows 
are best. Easy to prove it! Our FREE book tells 
how. Order today, and be sure to write imme- 
diately for valuable Free Booklet on Calf Selec- 
tion, Care and Feeding and Envelope Sample Free. 
We want your Feed Dealer’s Name. 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO, 
Dept. 5888 Waukegan, 111. 


Clip Your Cows with 
New Stewart Clipper 


U.S. Department of, Agriculture recom- 

mends clipping of cows’ udders, flanks and 
underline, so cows can be clean- . 
ed before milking by simply 
wiping with a damp cloth. 
Progressive dairymen are boost- 
ing their milk profits as high as 
$1.40 a month for each cow by 
using a Stewart Clipper. A clip- 
ping machine will pay for itself 
every month on a farm having 
4 milk cows and 3 horses. 


Write for Free Catalog today! 
—— full line of Stewart 
pers. Hand models as low as 
sit be. complete 1%-h. p. elec- 
ra as low as $45. OOf. o. b. Chi- 
cago. Also tells of extra profits 
through clipping. At your deal- 
er’s or sent direct for $2 down, 
balance on delivery. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company 





Makes lumber,shingles,cross ties, fence 
posts, laths, fruit and ve sk tor fs crates 
and boxes, dimension blan| for furniture, 
etée. Splits blocks into firewood eeded by 
farmers, - R- owners, 
a Pays for itself 
in week. or on one 
Guarentecd. Sold direct from 
foctory- od Pres Book * Bow 
fal Offer and F. 
Make Lum! 


SELsaw MACHINERY CO. 
City, Mo. 


“Tl be To 
©~ 7060 mire. Ex. Blog Kanone 











As low as 


$10 H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, ete. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Money - bac jaran 
backed + $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATALOG al! kinds saws, engines, 
feed ate Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, ete. —direct to you at lowest 
factory prices. . Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 

















Bannerman Army Bargains 


Haversack .75] New Bugle $3.40 
Machete-bolo $1.50] Flint Pistol $6.90 
Rope lariat . . $1.00 |] Saddle . . . $9.85 
Springfield cal.30 rifle,24 inch barrel$16.50 
Catalog, illustrated, 380 pages of pistols, 

ns, uniforms, etc. for 50 cents, 
Special circular for 2c stamp. 


Established 1865 














Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way,N.Y.City 
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Shipping Poultry ? 


| 


~ Six months old 


ETTER investigate before you ship. | 


For this is harvest time for the crooked 
commission merchant. His advertisements 
and letters promising attractive prices are 
circulating in the poultry-growing sections 
of the country. Each Thanksgiving and 
Christmas season brings a new crop of 
these parasites. When the farmer investi- 
gates to learn why he has received no 
money for his shipment, he finds that they 
are no longer in business. 

Almost everybody, including the re- 
liable commission merchants, have labored 
to prevent this loss to the farmer, but the 
farmer himself can prevent it more easily 
than any other agency. If he will in- 
vestigate before he ships, most of the losses 


|... average weight only 2 / pounds 





Showing wormy pullets 30 days after Ver-mi-trol treatment 


will be prevented and the crooked dealer | 


will close permanently. Your bank can 
give you the financial and moral rating of 
any firm to whom you intend to ship. 
Your county agent can supply you with 
the names of reliable dealers. W.R. W. 


==> 


Fresh Air for Stock 


HE cheapest thing in the ration for all 

livestock is fresh air. It contributes to 
the income from milk and meat as surely 
as does liberal feeding of a complete ration. 

But this doesn’t mean fresh air should 
come into the barn through cracks or open 
doors. It should come in by means of a 
well-designed ventilating system which at 
the same time removes the stale, moisture- 
laden air. A dairy cow breathes out ten 
pounds of water in 24 hours. 

A good ventilating system requires good 
wall construction to hold heat in. There 
must be stoppage of all openings where 
passage of air is not wanted, and insulation 
to prevent escape of heat. Neglect insula- 


tion and your ventilation system will be | 


faulty, your feed bills will be higher, your 
profits will be lower. 


| 


Crossbred Swine 


ROSSBRED swine led in daily gains 

in 18 feeding trials at the Kentucky 
Station. This tallies with feeding: trials 
conducted by Evvard at Ames. Gain 
~ ae secured at Kentucky are: On 67 
Berkshires, 1.38 pounds daily; on 85 
Renan. 1.57; on 22 Poland Chinas, 1.59; 


on 20 crossbreds, 1.6. These figures are in | 


no sense a reflection on the value of pure- | 


breds, for it is necessary to have two pure | 


breeds to produce the crossbred pigs. 

These results are not in accord with 
those secured at the Illinois Station. Ex- 
periments carried on there for five years 
show no evidence of faster or more econom- 
ical gains from cross breeding. So, there’s 
two for and one against. 


———- 


Cubed Feed lor Stock 


EEDING cubes to livestock (a common 
practise in England) is on the increase 
in this country. Why? With the feed 
pressed into cubes there is less waste. The 
cubes can be fed on the ground or in the 
trough. The cubes do not blow away nor 
sift through cracks in the feed bunk. 
Various concentrates are used in making 
the cubes—linseed-meal, cottonseed-meal, 
bran, tankage, molasses, etc. Either a 
supplement to home-grown grains, or a 
complete ration, can be had. Sheep and 
hog cubes are about one-half inch each 
way; steer cubes, about an inch each way. 
If you must feed on the ground, try 
cubes. The cubes will work in self-feeders, 
too. Both sheep and steer cubes have 
been found good on the western ranges. 
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HERE was a sorry case of worm infestation. Sixty birds — 
culls out of a flock of 500. Autopsies on three birds of the 
500 showed 52 tape worms, 160 round worms, 55 caeca worms. 

The owner despaired of making anything of his flock. 

Then we came into the case. We took over those 60 worm- 
infested birds that weighed only a little over two pounds 
apiece at six months, and put them on treatment at our 
Research Farm. 

We gave them the regular Ver-mi-trol treatment for 10 
days—giving the Ver-mi-trol in mash. Then after three 
weeks we gave them another 10-day course, exactly the 
same as the first one. Of course we fed Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min all the while, as a conditioner. 

The picture shows the birds three months after we took 
charge. Then they averaged 3 3/5 pounds apiece. No symp- 
toms of worms. 

They began to lay 30 days after our Ver-mi-trol treatment 
began. Two months later they were in 38% egg production. 

This is one of 10 separate tests of Ver-mi-trol on our Re- 
search Farm. A total of 1459 wormy birds were experi- 
mented with. Of this total of 1459 only 58 died — less than 
4%. 1401 of the birds (over 96%) lived, no signs of worms. 

No fasting, no dosing or individual handling is required 
with Ver-mi-trol. It is a flock treatment, given with the 
feed. It does not check growth or throw hens or pullets 
off production. 

The local Dr. Hess dealer will supply Ver-mi-trol accord- 
ing to your needs. Call on him. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


A Flock Treatment 


KITSELMAN FENCE 0 : 


Now isthe timeto buy Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barb 
ire, --direct from our big mills. 
Prices lowest in years. All Steel Wire 
ence, 99 92/100 per cent Pure Zinc Galvan- 5. = 
ized. WE PAY FREIGHT. 12-to-24 Hour ee = 
Service. Don't delay —write today for Catalog! A 
LMAN BROS. Dept. 241 Muncie, Ind. 
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Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons BE sr one encing, "gree rou 
sake big, money. We oupaly stneh Seed Ey AL 
JAS. W. HOUCK & CO., Box 53, TIFFIN, OHIO THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept, 273 CLEVELAND, CMO 
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Paid for by 
Sun profits 


50 to 60 sq. ft. of CEL-O-GLASS is enough 
for 100 hens. At winter prices, only 4 
extra eggs per hen the first month will pay 
for the CEL-O-GLASS. After that, every- 
thing is clear profit. And CEL-O-GLASS, 
properly installed, lasts for years. 

Last winter an experiment station test 
was made to discover how much difference 
in egg production occurs when CEL-O- 
GLASS is used in place of glass. The 
increase was 92%. In the Vineland Egg- 
laying Contest, a 4-year winter average 
showed 78°% increase in eggs laid per hen, 
from flocks kept behind CEL-O-GLASS, 
compared with flocks behind ordinary win- 
dow glass. 


CEL-0-GLASS keeps houses warmer 


At the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
when the temperature was 1° below zero 
outdoors, it was 39° above zero in a house 
with CEL-O-GLASS windows. A house with 
glass windows, but otherwise identical, only 
registered 10° above inside. Even in zero 
weather in a CEL-O-GLASS house you will 
have no more trouble with frozen combs; and 
the water in your drinking pans willnot freeze. 


CEL-O-GLASS admits the sun’s ultra- 
violet rays which cause the hen’s blood to 
manufacture Vitamin D, so that she can 
assimilate the all-important calcium and 
phosphorus—the bone-building and shell- 
making minerals. Ordinary glass and soiled 
cloth curtains bar these rays out. That’s 
why you get more eggs and no thin-shelled 
eggs with CEL-O-GLASS. 

CEL-O-GLASS in brooder houses pre- 
vents leg weakness, reduces chick mortality, 
raises healthy chicks—in hog houses pre- 
vents weak legs. Good for dairy barns, cold 
frames, hot beds, back porches, storm win- 
dows, storm doors and sleeping porches. 

Valuable blue-print booklets on poultry 
houses, hog houses, back porches, and cold 
frames sent free. Write Acetol Products, 
Inc., Dept. 2311, 21 Spruce St., New York. 


eta ue mr OFF 


CELO-GLASS 





US OATENT \580.287 


Lowest prices since 1924 





© 1930, Acetol Products, Inc. 


Tune in on THE SUNSHINE 
COUNSELLOR Every Friday at 12:30 
Noon, Central Standard Time... Poultry Market 
Reports... Sunshine Health Talk ... Stations 
—KDKA, WLW, KYW, KSTP, WOC, WHO, 
KWK,WREN,WDAF,WOW, KFAB, KOA, WIR. 
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Farm flock of Charles J. Huebsch, Blackhawk county, lowa 


Layers Must Have Minerals 


E know that 
certain essential 
minerals are as im- 


portant as any other part 

of the ration for chickens. 
That has been very definitely 
established. So often poultry- 
men overlook this vital factor, or give it 
too little consideration in the case of the 
laying hen. Probably that accounts for 
failure in many instances to secure the 
desired results from certain rations. 

On the other hand some are inclined to 
go to the other extreme by adding an 
excess of minerals which may prove as 
disastrous as a deficiency. Hence, poultry 
keepers who are interested in minerals are 
primarily concerned with two questions: 
“What are the essential minerals that 
generally need special consideration?”’ and 
“When and how much of these are re- 
quired?” 


Ten or Twelve Kinds Needed 


T is a mistaken notion that minerals are 

required only for bone formation. Their 
more important functions, in case of the 
laying bird, are in egg production and in 
the soft tissues where they are essential 
parts of the living matter. 

There are ten or twelve minerals that 
must be supplied in the ration of the pro- 
ducing hen if it is to serve her requirements 
fully. Among these calcium (lime) and 
phosphorus are required in the greatest 
amounts and are likely to be deficient in 
most instances. 

The laying hen needs a surprising 
amount of calci- 
um. Her utili- 


By from 10 to 16 hours’ time. 


Dr. R. M. Bethke 


Ohio Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio 


It is not uncommon for 
flocks to lay an average of 
200 eggs per bird a year. 
On this basis it would re- 
quire 900 grams or about 
two pounds of calcium car- 
bonate to produce 200 egg shells. Further- 
more, the laying hen does not utilize all 
of the mineral matter she consumes. It 
is probably safe to assume that her 
efficiency for utilizing calcium for egg shell 
formation is only 50 per cent. Accord- 
ingly, a 200-egg hen would require approx- 
imately four pounds of oyster shells, high 
grade limestone or an equally efficient 
mineral to provide lime for shell formation. 

In other words a bird of the light breed 
would consume about the equivalent of 
her own weight in calcium carbonate to 
manufacture 200 egg shells. In addition, 
the laying bird requires calcium and 
phosphorus and other minerals for the 
edible portion of the egg as well as for 
repair and maintenance of her various 
bodily tissues and functions. 


Lime and Vitamin D 


F the ration of the hen is deficient in 
lime she will in all probability continue 
laying eggs until there is a general de- 
pletion of the limited reserve in her bones. 
After this she may produce some weak- 
shelled eggs; but she often goes out of 
production or lays only a few eggs at 
irregular intervals as the meager source of 
lime may permit. 
Weak- or thin-shelled eggs may be 
caused from a 
lack of lime, but 








zation of this 
element during 
the laying period 
greatly exceeds 
that of the dairy 
cow, when com- 
parisons are made 
on the basis of 
the live weight of 
the two species. 
The calcium con- 
tent of the blood 
of the laying hen 
is from two to 
three times that 








the more frequent 
cause for poor 
shell texture is 
due to the failure 
to utilize the lime 
owing to a de- 
ficiency of vita- 
min D as _ sup- 
plied by direct 
sunlight or po- 
tent cod-liver oil. 

Direct sun- 
light, or cod-liver 
oil and the like, 
rich in vitamin 
D, is required for 











of the growing 
chick, molting 
hen, or any other 
farm animal. This fact is not surprising 
when we consider that the normal egg 
shell, which contains approximately 4.5 
grams (about one-sixth of an ounce) of 
calcium carbonate, is usually formed in 


Sunlight helps solve mineral problems 


the necessary as- 
similation of cal- 
cium and phosphorus. Likewise vitamin 
D can not function effectively unless the 
ration carries ample lime and phosphorus. 

We have observed groups of hens at the 
Ohio Experiment Station that were placed 
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upon adequate rations in the fall, amply 
fortified with minerals but deficient in 
vitamin D, which within two or three 
months reached the point where laying 
had practically ceased. The few eggs that 
were usually broken when, or soon after, 
they were laid. The addition of cod-liver 
oil to the mash, or the exposure of other 
groups of birds to direct sunlight or sun- 
light through an efficient glass substitute, 
resulted in well sustained production—and 
the eggs were of good shell texture. 
Similar observations were made by 
Professor J. G. Halpin, of the Wisconsin 
Station. He reports that birds receiving 
an adequate ration in every respect except 
vitamin D, and confined behind closed 
glass windows, laid eggs 28 to 40 per cent 
of which were either cracked or broken, 
whereas only 2 per cent of the eggs from 
birds receiving the same ration, but ex- 
posed to direct sunlight, were broken or 
cracked. Eggs of poor shell texture are 
inferior both for marketing and hatching 
I don’t need to remind you of that. 


Sources of Lime and Phosphorus 


N?? all calcium salts or minerals appear 
to be efficient or suitable for egg-shell 
formation. The Kentucky Station reports 
that calcium in the carbonate combina- 
tion, as in limestone and oyster shells, was 
better for shell formation than calcium in 
the phosphate form, as rock phosphate. 
Here at the Ohio Station four groups cf 
hens were fed the same complete ration 
containing 1 per cent of a potent cod-liver 
oil for five months. 

The ration of one group was supple- 
mented with 4 per cent powdered oyster 
shells, another received the same amount 
of lime in form of a purified calcium car- 
bonate (precipitated chalk), a third the 
same amount of lime as calcium sulfate 
(gypsum), and the fourth received the 
equivalent lime as the phosphate. At the 
beginning of each*month eggs were col- 
lected from all hens in each of the groups 
and the per cent dry shell of the fresh egg 
weights was determined. 

The averages of the per cent dry shell 
weights of total weight of fresh eggs for 
the five months were as follows: Powdered 
oyster shells, 9.92; purified calcium car- 
bonate (chalk), 9.51; calcium sulfate 
(gypsum), 8.41; and calcium phosphate, 
8.67. There was no material difference in 
the production of the four groups. 

The organic nutrients (proteins, fats, 
starches) when fed in excess are generally 
stored in the body. Such is not the case 
with minerals, except to a very limited 
degree in the skeletal tissues. Whatever 
is not needed by the body for its various 
immediate functions is immediately ex- 
creted. It is evident, therefore, that their 
supply in the feed of the birds must be 
continuous—and it behooves the poultry- 
man to make certain that there is no 
shortage of minerals at any time if he 
expects maximum returns. 

An inspection of the chemical analysis 
of the grain and grain by-products com- 
monly fed to poultry shows that they 
contain small amounts of ash or mineral 
matter. This ash or mineral matter is 
comparatively rich in phosphorus but very 
poor in lime, and to a certain extent 
chlorine and sodium—the two constitu- 
ents of common salt. 


Grains Lacking in Minerals 


HUS it is evident a ration composed 

of 75 to 85 per cent of grains and grain 
by-products must be supplemented with 
minerals in which they are lacking in order 
to meet the normal requirements of the 
laying bird. Fortunately, we have avail- 
able certain animal and fish by-products 
(milk, meat scraps, fish meal) which supply 
good proteins and also mineral elements 
in which grains and their by-products are 
deficient. 

Continued on page 44 
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on Windows 


FOR ALL FARM BUILDINGS 





Why buy glass—when GLASS CLOTH 
costs only 1/5 as much? Why shut out the 
sun’s health rays from your poultry and 

















stock? GLASS CLOTH lets in floods of light. Just 


tack it over the window. 
Big saving on any farm building. 
And besides its great economy— 





BRINGS WINTER EGGs: 


Seems amazing that the few sun rays glass shuts 


Strong, flexible, durable. 
Ideal for repairs. 





Ideal for 


out are just the ones that make hens lay. But 
By using GLASS CLOTH Storm Windows—Makes 


it is a proven fact. 


windows, winter egg yields often double. Aaron Flgme Winter-Proof 
Bass put up GLASS 







Try it. 


a! 


Glass Cloth is the original. 


TREMENDOUS STRENGTH 


The strongest ma- andsof dealers. If yours does not have GEN- 


CLOTH and sold Most economical material for good storm 


windows, doors and porch enclosures. Keeps 


: $931 worth of €2ES home cozy in coldest weather. Admits lots 
33 in four months. of light. 

Costs colds and sickness. Saves fuel und doctor 
Profits bills. One-fifth the cost of glass, 


Just tack it up. Avoid winter 


SPECIAL 03 
a 


Grade for grade, 
GLASS CLOTH is 
the best value on the market. Sold by thous- 


UINE GLASS CLOTH, order direct from 


terial of its kind. This is why somany demand ..)\carest factory. Free samples and book- 
Genuine Glass Cloth. We put the name and let showing uses and giving full details on 
red edge on every yard to protect you from in- request. : 


ferior imitations. 
fore you buy. Sample on request. 


Colds in Poultry 
Quickly Banished 


Wheezing, Rattling, Choking, Ends. 
Trouble Stopped in 48 Hours 


Readers with colds in their flocks should read 
this letter from Thomas Pulliam, Shively, Ky. 
He says: 

“I have had birds with their eyes closed from 
colds, and have saved them all. One cockerel was 
nearly dead. He lost 5 pounds. I gave him Group- 
Over and in two weeks he was full of pep and 
fighting every rooster on the place. Why do 
people let their birds die? It’s so easy to save them 
with Group-Over.” 

It is amazing how quickly Group-Over ends 
colds in poultry. A few drops in the nostrils 
usually banish every symptom over-night—while a 
little in the drinking water, as a preventive, guards 
the whole flock. For a liberal supply, send 50c (or 
$1 for the extra large size). As Group-Over is 
guaranteed to do the work or money refunded, it 
costs nothing to try. 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 
682 Postal Sta. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


= Fall Price-ltist Free. 

& WEBERS Order now-save money. 

Pure-bred hardy northern raised chickens, 

ig ducks, geese and meen Fine healthy 

stock at special reduced prices. 49 years 

experience and 5 A 100 hice catal Free. 
x12, 






W.A. Weber Co. nkato, Minn. 


6% cents if ordered 
now for spring ship- 

. ment. Best Eg 
Strain White Leghorns. Records to 320 egg:. Guasanhecd 
to live and outlay ordinary chicks. Thousands of pullets, 
hens, cockerels at bargain prices. Big cata. and special price 


ta 
list free. George B. Ferris, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


git BIG BOOK, in Colors 






complete guide to successful Poul- 
try and Squab Raising. Low prices A 
on CHICKS. Breeding Stock and 4 
PIGEONS. Write today! FREE! 


Lind 
—> 
FRANK FOY, Bex 3, Clinton, iowa 





wit on regeet, Turner Bros., wentmetse'o. Dept. 206 





A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home.barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 

ie, 


K- 


__ KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


[ Get your chicks 

| @oavey CHICKS C. 0. D. om be paying. 14 
best breeds; $1.00 down places order 
pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


| 
any time. Write for catak 


Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 
BIG HUSKY CHICKS FOR 


Only 7e up. Big discounts on early orders. 
Guaranteed to live. Easy terme. 2i)-300 1931 
egg strains, Superior certified. Catalogue, free, 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY 8oxS-19 Windsor, Mo. 
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Vitali. ize your 
feeds! [& 








Gonkeys 


The most amazing feed discovery of re- 
cent years. Used by successful hatch- 
erymenand poultryraisers everywhere. 
Try 30 Days at our Risk! 
Just sprinkle Conkeys Y-O on your feed and mix. 
No muss... Nosticky mixture... No guesswork. 
Note these quick results: More and larger eggs, 
stronger shells — eggs of increased fertility and 
hatchability; more and stronger chicks hatched; no 
rickets (leg weakness), lower mortality rate; faster 
ft of ed flocks—larger profits. 
Conkeys offers this feed vitalizing element 
TO cenade by impregnating imported brewers’ 
yeast with cod liver oil, which seals and holds for a 
time the A and D Vitamins of cod liver oil 
with Vitamin B of brewers’ yeast. Costs little to 
use—only 114 to3 cents per ion for 30 days. 
ote Days’ Feeding Offer— Write and tell us size 
of flock and we will send you enough Conkeys Y-O to 
feed them 30 days. Pay the postman whenit is delivered 
If, after 30 days’ feeding, you are not entirely satisfied, 
write us and we will return your money. (401) 
THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 
6745 Broadway $ Cleveland, Ohio 
Mills at see O., Toledo, O., Nebraska City, 
Nebr., and Dallas, Texas 
Conkeys Gecco Egg Mash (with Y-O) is already vitalized 





This Remington Sheath Knife is just what you need for 
hunting, fishing or camping trips. It has a 4', inch forged 
blade with strong, durable, keen cutting edge, Bone Stag 
handle and leather sheath. We wiil send you this knife 





NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 
of charge on receipt of only $1.00 
for a whole year's subscription to 
NATIONAL SPOKTSMAN, a 68 
page monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camping 
and trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about guns 


rifles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get figh and 


game, etc. Biggest value ever of- 

fered in a sporting magazine 

Clip this adv. and mail today 
with $1.00 bill. 





NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
103 Transit Bid., Boston, Mass. 




















Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try 


Rev. R. V. Andrews, Eckerty, Ind., has a real 
idea for chicken raisers who are not getting plenty 
of eggs. He says: 

“I notice in the papers where a lady gave Don 
Sung to 36 hens and got 26 eggs a day in winter. 
I can beat that. My 36 hens, after having Don 
Sung, laid 30 to 34 eggs, day after day. The hens 
were in fine health and kept layi ing all winter.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tablets which 
Mr. Andrews used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money promptly refunded, so it costs nothing to try. 
Right now is the time to start giving Don Sung to 
your hens, so you will have a good supply of fresh 
eggs all winter. The tablets can be obtained by 
sending 50 cents for a trial package (or $1 for the 
extra large size) to 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CoO. 
269 Postal Sta. Blidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Meat scraps (50-55 per cent) and fish 
meals usually contain from 20 to 25 per 
cent ash or mineral matter. Of this 
amount approximately 75 to 80 per cent 
is in form of bone which carries lime and 
| mane. In addition the ash of these 
meat, fish and milk by-products furnishes 
an appreciable amount of sodium and 
chlorine (common salt). Approximately 
one-tenth of the total solids of skim-milk 
or buttermilk is mineral matter, in which 
there is a considerable amount of lime and 
phosphorus. By using fairly liberal quan- 
tities of these animal and fish by-products 
in poultry rations the ash content can be 
increased so that there may be little or no 
need for further mineral additions. 

If it is desired to use some of the vege- 
table protein concentrates like soybean 
meal, peanut meal, linseed meal, cotton- 
seed meal, etc., to replace the animal or 
fish by-products, then it will be necessary 
to supplement the ration by additional 
minerals such as bone meal or its equiv- 
alent, which furnish both lime and phos- 
phorus, and high-grade limestone, oyster 
shells or the like to supply lime. 


“When?” and “How Much?” 


HEN should minerals be added, and 

how much?” you ask. For most 
practical purposes there are probably only 
three principal needs for additional min- 
erals: 1. When vegetable protein concen- 
trates are used to replace meat scraps 
(50-55 per cent) or fish meal. 2. If high 
protein (75 per cent) meat scraps or meat 
meal low in mineral content serves as the 
chief source of protein. 3. In case a large 
proportion of grain to mash is fed. 

It is doubtful if any advantage can be 
expected from the use of additional min- 
erals, when from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
mash is composed of milk solids, meat 
scraps (50-55 per cent protein) or fish 
meal, or in case of all-mash rations that 
carry 10 per cent.or more of these animal 
by-products. If smaller amounts of these 
by-products are used, or a portion is re- 
placed by a vegetable-protein concentrate, 
then it will be necessary to add a propor- 
tionate amount of minerals in form of 
bone meal, high-grade limestone, oyster 
shells or their equivalents, so as to provide 
a total of from 4 to 5 per cent of these 
minerals, including 14 to 1 per cent com- 
mon salt, in the dry mash when equal 
parts mash and grain are fed separately. 
In case of all-mash feeding the feed mix- 
ture should carry from 2 to 3 per cent. 


Salt Needed with Vegetable Proteins 


HEN 20 per cent of the mash is com- 
posed of meat scraps or fish meal, 
about 4 to 5 per cent of the mash consists 
of minerals from these ingredients, since 
these products usually contain, as pre- 
viously recorded, from 20 to 25 per cent 
ash. On this basis if one-half of the usual 
amount of these by-products is used or 
replaced by a vegetable protein then one- 
half of the usual amount of these minerals, 
or 2 to 8 per cent of the mash, must be 
supplied; or half this amount for all-mash. 
It is also well to add from 14 to 1 per 
cent common salt to the mash when less 
than 15 to 20 per cent of the meat or fish 
by-products is used or replaced by vege- 
table proteins. In addition to this, it is 
imperative that the laying birds receive 
sufficient lime, such as oyster shells, high- 
grade limestone, or their equals, for egg- 
shell formation. These can either be 
added to the mash or fed separately. 
There are other minerals such as 
sodium, chlorine, iron, sulphur, potassium, 
magnesium (and traces of iodin, copper, 
manganese and fluorine), aside from cal- 
cium and phosphorus, that are also essen- 
tial for health and production. When a 
good complete ration is fed, the different 
feed ingredients usually carry enough of | 
these essential mineral elements. 











Worm Your Birds 
this BETTER way 







ADULT 


the SIZE 
GIZZARD 
CAPSULE 


R56 WS. PAT ore 






REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


FREE SAMPLE 
PACKAGE, POST- 
PAID, or at your 
LEE DEALER.. 


RY GIZZARD CAPSULES—and you will understand 

why 60 million were used last year and fully 100 mil- 
lion are being used this year. This insoluble capsule 
has made worming safe, easy and surely effective. 
Being insoluble, it carries the medicine through to the 
gizzard, preventing the absorption of medicine along 
the way and the setbacks which absorption may cause. 


5 Times as Effective 

as ait weakened by mixing with food or drink. 
The gizzard crushes this capsule, releasing the medi- 
cine where the correct dose, FULL STRENGTH, pours 
directly into the intestines upon the worms. A triple 
combination medicine—for Tape, Round and Pin (ceca) 
worms. 

The Geo. H. Lee Co. invented the insoluble capsule. 
There is only one GIZZARD CAPSULE. Accept nosub- 
stitute which may be said to be ‘‘just as good.’’ Give 
your chickens and turkeys the benefit of the genuine. 
Look for the name GIZZARD CAPSULE on the pack- 
age. Adult size—50-cap. pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 500- 
pkg., $7. Chick size, for halfgrown chickens’ and 
poults—50-cap. pkg., b0c. At drug, feed, hardware 
stores, chick hatcheries ; or from factory, postpaid. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 2515 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


The Magazine Clubs listed below represent excellent values. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year except Needlecraft (Club Nos. 602, 606, 607). 






































The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


CLUB No. 600 
Woman's World See $2.00 cus ted _ | $2.00 
Good Stories. ....... Value Gentlewoman Magazine . Value 
Home Circle .......- All For | Household Guest... . . All For 
Illustrated Mechanics . . $100 Geod Stories ....... $100 
Amer. Poultry Journal . People’s Popular Mo. . . 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
CLUB &. 606 
Woman's $2.00 | CLUB No. 616 $2.00 
People’s Ans Monthly Value | Pictorial Review .... . Value 
Home Friend. .....- All For | Gentlewoman Magazine. / All For 
Illustrated Mechanics . . $100 Home Friend... . $150 
Everybody's Poul. 4 The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
SAD te. ae $2.00 —— No. 619 rg 
, 00 | Delineator......... a 
em der ay Value | Woman's World...... All For 
lecraft, 2 er All For Good Steries és $175 
Home Circle.......- $ l OO | The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
Gentlewoman Magazine. 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. CLUB No. 605 
eo | epee | Be 
é woman Ma: a 
CLUB No. 620 Value | People’s Popular et All For 
Delineator ......... All For | Home Friend ....... 1°° 
McCall’s Magazine. . . . $900 | American Poultry Jour. . 


The Farm Journal, 2yrs. 





Order by Club Number and send to 
The Farm Journal, Dept. N, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|e O'S oan -3 2P,< 
SAVE YOUR FOWLS #)85:°3"%/ 


keep your fowls in perfect condition and free of germ d-Rex 
No. 2 for Limborneck. ag Diarrhea, Intestinal 1 ng "Biack: 
heads, etc. or Sorehead, Whitecomb, Can 
Pneumonia, Pag Diphtheria, etc. Sent P P prepaid $1. 06 each, full 
directions with each 

GENERAL PRODUCTS CO., 252-254 N. lith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


more eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


MANW’ LATEST MODEL 


BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clcgs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoney inadvance. Book free. 
F.W.MANN CO.,Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


SQUAB © BOOK “FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade, Raised in 
one month. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 
latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by 

new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 300 H St., Melrose, Mass. 


_ & WONDERFUL NEW BOOK FREE 


a » Gros mM wos Tells how GHIGHS, Hetbred 
fowls and 1 Supp! jes. Ale Also f; eS 
Best QUALITY, & Write 1 or for fr 


"S POULTRY FARM " Box 109 
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Shooting Mink 


Along small streams 
By Clayton G. Gates 


{HE wide-awake trapper can add dollars 

to his fur check by taking with him at 
all times a good .22 caliber rifle for shooting 
furbearers that cross his trail while going 
the rounds of his trap line. (Some states 
prohibit the use of firearms for certain fur- 
bearing animals. Find out what your 
state law is or write the Editor.) 

I am thinking particularly of the mink. 
One may come across mink along streams 
and along the quiet edges of ponds, marshes 
and lakes. 

Last December I was going the round 
of my trap line when I noticed where a 
mink had passed along over an old half- 
wrecked bridge, leaving its tracks on the 
boards. The morning was a warm one— 
just the kind for a mink to be wading 
around long after sun-up. I started up- 
stream with my rifle. 
stream I knew of a deep pool which is 
usually well stocked with nice creek fish. 
As I approached this pool I observed the 
waters were disturbed. I advanced slowly 
toward the edge of the stream and saw 
the head of a nice large dark mink in the 
water. The mink saw me before I could 
shoot, and disappeared under the surface. 

I went upstream several hundred yards, 
returned to the creek bank and carefully 
located myself where I could see well up 
and down the creek. Soon I noticed some- 
thing breaking the water. In another 
moment a large mink left the water and 
galloped toward my location, but on the 
other side of the stream. 

Just before the mink got opposite where 
I was located it stopped short and threw 
its head high and started to sniff the wind. 
Slowly I drew the rifle into shooting posi- 
tion, pressed the trigger—and the result 
was a nice pelt. 
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A Square Deal lor the 
Family Dos 
By Hilda Richmond 


OGS deserve fair treatment and they 
will make better playmates and ser- 
vants if consideration and _ intelligence 
enter into their daily care. Some people 
give the little dog good care because it 
is little, and let the big dog sleep in a 


drafty house or old box on filthy rags 


without a thought for the dog’s comfort. 


Often dogs are ill and no effort is made | 


to help them back to health. It isn’t that 
people can’t find out what to do, for ad- 
vertisements of dog food or dog remedies 
will outline clear instructions as to how to 
keep a dog in health. These booklets may 
be had for the asking. Knowledge about 
regular feeding, bathing, housing and 
training should be in the hands of every 
dog owner. 

If the dog is well, try to keep him well. 
Feed only good food—don’t feed spoiled 
food for economy. I have known folks to 
feed the dog, day in and day out, on corn 
bread made by stirring meal and water 
together and baking it. Dogs need a 
variety of food. 

Children should not be allowed to mis- 
treat pets. Sometimes the only relief the 
dog has from “loving” by lively children 
is to hide under an outhouse. Children 
who study about dog habits and dog needs 
are not likely to abuse their good play- 
mates. 

A good dog is a great asset on a farm, 
and humane treatment will make him all 
the more valuable and less likely to get 
into trouble with any one. 


November, 1930 





Some distance up- | 











Men and Women 


WANTED 


AMAZING OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE 


I want to get in touch with a man or 
woman in each locality who is ambitious 
to make money and who wants good, 
steady work. If you are that person I will 
make you a wonderful offer. I will give 
you a splendid opportunity to make $54 a 
week in pleasant, short-hour work that 
anyone—anywhere—can do. You don’t 
need experience. All you dois carry out 
a few simple instructions and hel 

handle my business in your locality. Work 
can be done in day-time or evenings. 


Marek Clears $100 in a Week 


My money-making business is time-tested 
and proven. W. A. Marek, a 21-year-old 
Connecticut boy, makes $65 to $75 a week 
with me—often as much as $100 a week. 
Mrs. Carrie McCalmant of Nebr., a house- 
wife with 2 children, makes $50 a week 
working only 2 days a week. Sol. Koren- 
blit, a New Yorker, makes $110 a week. 
Mrs. Edgar Crouthamel, of Penn., cleared 
$89. 72 in a single week, These remark- 


Wrestling eTole) @ el 3D 


p wrestling at home from former worid’s r= 

armer Burns and Frank Gotch. Free book tells how 
Secret holds, blocks, tricks goventes. Be strong, healthy. 
Handle big men easily. Write 


lor free book. State age. 


Make Big Money 


atch more Furs-- Scesn cosbese of 








IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES 


FOR YOUR 


F U ad 4 Triemch Teepe 


145 i 


and want to save big 
money on your Supplies, 


write today for rice 
Lists, Trap: +: my 
How to Grade 


Supply Cata- 
log, Game Laws, FREE 
etc. All sent 


PN ote) Site], Bagel ey - 4 


HILL BROS. FUR CO 

379 Hill Bidg. "St. Louis, Mo, 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalogue, etc, 














‘54a WEEK 


able earnings show the wonderful possi- 
bilities. Is there any reason why you can’t 
do as well? 


No Capital Needed 


In this small space I can’t give you all the 
details, but if you will send me your name 
I will rush my written offer to you. You 
can get started making big money at once. 
No need to write a letter. Just mail the 
coupon. But do it now—before someone 
else gets in ahead of you. 


———-MAIL THIS eee 


py es mer. al 
ve., 





ti, Ohio. | 
Please rush full details of the pleasant, short-hour 1 


work in my locality that offers a chance to make $54 a 
week—starting at once. 


I 
I 
1 
I 
Address | 
(Print or Write Plainly) 5 
au! 


| ¢ 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
! 
| 





MEN WANTED [5.2% opportuni 

class. Good ag 
for auto or airplane mechanics, also pilots, when trained 
in this school N vite today for full information. 


LINCOLN AUTO & AIRPLANE SCHOOL, a5 Automotive Bidg., Uinceta, Nebr. 


trapper 
le new 
xe bow te 


‘laws, seta, ea 


ete. 
and boys who will trap. 
Write M. LYON & co. 
St. ,Kenses Gy, Se. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


599 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























APPERS 
Li pe this/ 


I PAW 
=5% More 


If you didn’t ship me your furs last season you LOST 
MONEY even if you received full market value for every 
skin. 

You lost the 5¢ EXTRA I ay on all . of $50 and 
up. 5% ABOVE FULL MARKET PRICES. 

I can afford to pay a bonus for furs because I’m the! est 
receiver of raw furs in the East. I can use all the skins 
you catch. 

Send me your pelts this season and get that extra 5. 
Get $52.60 for $50 worth —$105 for $100. 

And remember this. I pay the day your shipment is re- 
ceived. I pay every penny—there are no deductions for 
commission, handling, transportation. 

Clip coupon for my authentic price list, shipping tags, 
trappers hand book. All FREE. 

MR. GEORGE I. FOX, (Personal) 

232 W. 30th St., New York 
Send me FREE items mentioned above, 
I want to make more fur money this year. 








Name 


Address 








500 More Rural and City 
Dealers 


Start your own business with our capi 
tal. It pays better than farming. Buy ev 
erything at wholesale—sell at retail. Be 


Make all the profits on 
We supply everything 
—lroducts, Auto-Bodies, Sample Cases, 
Advertising Matter, Sales and Service 
Methods, etc. 15 Factories and Service 
Branches. Prompt shipments. Lowest 
freight and express rates. Superior Raw- 
leigh Quality, old established demand, low- 
est prices, guarantee of satisfaction or no 
sale, makes easy sales. 200 farm and 
home necessities, all guaranteed the best 
values. Rawleigh’s Superior Sales and 
Service Methods secure most business ev- 
erywhere. Over 42 million Products sold 
last year. If you are willing to work steady 
every day for good pay, write for complete 
information ‘how to start your own busi- 
ness with our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. K-37 FIN, FREEPORT, | ILL. 


your own boss. 
everything you sell. 














at USIAU, WHY PAY QT: i 


Nou Monae 


TheMagazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; al! other magazines 
for one year unless otherwise noted (see Nos. 601, 603, 612. 














YOUNG FOLKS 
at Work ana Play 


S this is written the judging of F. F. A. 
reports is not completed and we can 


not say who the winners will be. 


Those who attend the annual conclave at 
Kansas City will know by the time this is 


read. 


We expect to print the names of 


winners and photos of the chapter members 
in The Farm Journal for December. 


A FEATURE of the Ohio 


F. F. A. get-together at Columbus last 
May was the Marion county 25-piece 
F. F. A. band. You would expect some- 
thing good from the Marion county boys, 


for 


this group has been very active in 


F. F. A. work. Marion county has received 
three state farmer degrees this year. 
President of the state F. F. A. organiza- 


tion, Ralph Bender, 
county. 
farmer, Herschel Hecker. 


hails from Marion 
The county has one American 
And on top of 


all these honors, Marion won the state 


oratorical contest, for 1930. 


Hats off to 


Marion. 


club girl of Anderson county, Tenn., 
mits this record: 
income of $132.16; expenses, $51. 


4-H 
sub- 
From 25 turkeys, an 
Not a 


MARIE WALLACE, 


bad profit to have for the holiday season. 


BRYAN F. F. A. chapter 


(Ohio) tests seed corn for farmers in the 
community for one-half cent an ear. 
“‘Many farmers had their seed tested last 
spring and were glad of the opportunity 


to 


president of the chapter. 


writes Milo Rediger, 


get it done,” 
“All chapters 


can do something like this for their com- 


munities.’ 


’ 


Just so. 


A GOOD letter is received 


from Keith Wilcox, Future Farmer, and 
vice-president of the Bolivar F. F. A., 


Missouri. 
$305. 


In three years Keith earned 
His livestock comprises: One Hol- 


stein heifer, two Duroc Jersey gilts, one 





Duroc Jersey boar, one Duroc Jersey sow 
(all registered). Prizes won on stock 
amount to $52. 


HERE are 14 things a typi- 





No. 617 $2.00 | No. 615 $2.00 
McCall's Magazine, 1 m. Value | Delineator, 1 yr...... Value 
— Stories, ' .: $7 pA fond, Sects, I er a All He 
lewoman, | Popular Mo., lyr. 
The Fenn Jowrash 2 prs. | l The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. $] 
No. 603 No. 612 
Woman's World... .. $2.00 Pathfinder (Wkly) ’ yr.) $2.50 
weeny ad 2yrs. . Value a. 2 yrs. . a Value 
i a Fe ea 
ustra nics ‘eople s Popular Mo... 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. ] The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. $] 
Recieeah, 2 Woman's Worl 
ft, 2 yrs. $2.00 | Woman's World...... $2.00 
Good Stories........ Vaine Good Stories........ Value 
Home Friend... ... . All For People’s Popular Mo... . All F 
Illustrated Mechanics. . Gentlewoman Magazine . = 
Everybody's Poultry Mag. $ 1° Poultry Success... .. . $ 1 00 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





Make Up Your Own Club! 


S Magazines *12° 


THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 
of these magazines listed below 


{ ! Woman's ‘ey 3 yr. (_) Good Stories, 1 yr. 
| Needlecraft, _] Poultry Success, 1 yr. 
C) Fe Fo Noni, 1 yr. Gentlewoman, | yr. 
{) Home Circle, 1 |) Everybody's Poultry Mag., 1 yr. 
| Mhustrated Ruthin, 1 yr. C) American Poultry Journal, 1 yr. 
|) Home Friend, 1 yr Vv The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 


Check the 4 aliens Magazines desired if you select 
this Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 


The Farm Journal, Dept. N, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 













tanning and manu- 
facturing leadership. Make 
your hides or skins up into warm, stylish 
coats, vapes es. Also lowest prices on fine fur 
garments from our own stocks of selected pelts. 


COWNIE TANNING CO., Box 911, Des Moines, lowa 
ene 
ARE 


GIBBS TRAPS eresy 


They HOLD what they Catch—and add to 
our Pelt Profit. They Pay You to Use Thee 
ou Pay to Use Others. 

Catalog —- FREE — BEFORE ‘ba ying this Pai 
Trapping Equipment. 3 IBBS WO TRIGG ER 
tS revent **Wring-offs *’—60c ea.; $6 
Do o.1° "Single G irip’’ Trap, l5c ea. 1 és 
Doz. Postpaid. If your dealer does not have 














them, order direct. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. N-26, Chester, Pa. 














cal club girl should be able to do easily: 
1. Preside at a business meeting. 


bo 


me CO 


2 or 


~ 


chapter 


. Serve as secretary. 
3. Serve as chairman of a committee. 
. Give an individual demonstration at 


local club. 


. Give a team demonstration in public. 
. Exhibit something done by own hands 


at a public exhibit. 


. Aid at least one other girl in club 


activities. 


. Definitely help the local leader with 


some problem. 


. Help some one else appreciate good 


music. 


. Live up to at least three health rules. 
. Score in a health contest. 


(Local or 
county.) 


. Introduce a speaker in an appreciative 


and informative manner. 
Act as a gracious hostess to her club. 


. Abide by decisions in a sportsmanlike 


manner, refusing to stoop to local 
bickerings. 


THE Pickens (S. Carolina) 
of Future Palmetto Farmers 


opened the new school session with bright 
prospects fot the largest enrollment since 
the chapter was founded three years ago. 
Seventy boys registered for the course in 
vocational agriculture to begin the 1930-31 


school year. 


J. P. Huggins has been em- 


ployed as assistant instructor to Professor 


A. 


C. Ware, Jr. 








f- No Anetie | 


or 
Antarctic 
Terrors 


For 


The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


Byrd’s and MacMillan’s Expeditions were 


both equipped with them. MacMillan 
has said, “We can’t get along without 
them.” Made for rough-and-ready out- 
door service of strong knit cloth with a 
warm knit-in wool fleece lining. Will 
not rip, ravel or tear; can be washed and 
keeps its shape. Three styles—coat with 
or without collar, and vest. 


Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 








Children’s Coughs 
and Colds Fes. yaoi 


coughs quickly relieved by Vapo-Cresolene, 
vaporized and inhaled direct to irritated mem- 
branesof breathingorgans.Thedrugless,simple 

f way to relieve Whooping Cough, Bron- 
} chial Asthma and Spasmodic 

Croup. Your choice of lamp-. 
typeor new electric vaporizer. “gs 
All drug stores. 


: solemn, Electric 
Lamp-type Vaporizer 
Vaporizer 


Remedial Inhalant for 50 years. Write for Booklet No. 
6111, Vapo-Cresoline Co., 62 Cortlandt St., New Yor! 


"% 




















ATTENTION 
NEGLECT 





A Fight Against Rupture 






Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is small. 
The Brooks Appliance is the 


NG: kind of mechanical 
support for reducible rup- 
ture that it is possible for 
us to build. Hard pads 


SY and stiff springs are en- 
tirely eliminated. Our 
Automatic Air Cushion, light, 
cool aie absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and all important foreign countries. 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 





| bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 


envelope. No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS A\ APPLIANCE co., 194D State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 


MONUMENTS 


$6500 VALUE ONLY 82600 

Genuine Stone Mountain Granite— Finest 
Quality——Lettering FREE—Freight Prepoid 
S pecialadvertising offer. Timelimited. 
Buy direct from Quarry. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today for Free 
Sample and Catalog with full infor- 
mation. Stone Mountain Monument Corp. 
Dept. U-20; Station C Atlaote, Ge. 























Baby Comfort Is Assured if 
You Use 
CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2B, Malden, Mass. 

















When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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YOUNG folks who use nitro- 
gen on their corn, cotton and other crops 
will be glad to learn that the 200-pound 
bag in which nitrate of soda has been 
shipped heretofore is to be replaced by a 
new 100-pound package which any husky 
boy can handle. 


PARADOX VALLEY, a 
beautiful farming region in western Mont- 
rose county, Colorado, hemmed in by 
mountains so that it is a little world to 
itself, has 98 per cent of its boys and 95 
per cent of its girls enrolled in 4-H club 
work. The girls are actively interested in 
sewing and canning clubs, while the boys 
are members of livestock and poultry 
clubs. 


WHAT sort of life work do 
members of boys’ and girls’ clubs take up? 
A. B. Graham, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has a good answer to that. 
He says: “In January, 1902, the first 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club in the 
United States was organized in Clark 
county, Ohio. Now, 28 years after this 
club was formed, I find that a majority of 
those now living are on farms or in some 
business closely related to the farm.”’ Mr. 
Graham, as superintendent of schools in 
Springfield township, Clark county, was 
eo: of the prime movers in organizing this 
club. 


A THOROUGHBRED 
hobby horse is something that every boy 
should have. The F. F. A. boys realize 
this. ‘‘Every Future Farmer should have 
a hobby,” says the F A. manual. 
Sometimes the hobby develops into a 
business—it has for Frank Spangler, 
Freehold, N. J. Eight years ago his father 
gave him a trio of Black Cochin Bantams. 
Now Frank raises over 200 birds each year, 
and sells all of them to good advantage. 
His entries at the leading poultry shows 
have won him many prizes. At the 
Madison Square Garden show three en- 
tries won two firsts and one second; at 
the Boston show, all three entries won 
firsts; at the State Poultry Association 
show, five entries won four firsts and one 
fourth. The birds have taken Frank to 
all the leading poultry shows in the East. 
Frank has sold birds as far west as Idaho, 
as far south as Texas, and also in Canada. 


. —————— 


New Spud Method 


ATURE potatoes by mid-July or 

August are possible if you follow the 
European method which Dr. O. Butler, 
botanist at the New Hampshire Experi- 
ment Station, has tried out and pro- 
nounced good. The method consists of 
planting small whole tubers that have 
been sprouted for several months in the 
light. Here are the doctor’s recommenda- 
tions: 

“‘Buy certified seed this fall, pack it in 
seed boxes eye end up, and store it in a 
cool cellar. The tubers should be one and 
one-half to one and three-fourth inches in 
size. About mid-winter when tubers show 
the first signs of sprouting, move them 
into the light from a north or west window. 
The sprouts will grow slowly and become 
green, stout, and woody, the future roots 
will begin to push out, and stolons may 
develop. 

‘“‘About planting time the sprouts should 
have reached a length of one and three- 
fourths to three inches in the case of 
Green Mountains—considerably less in 
the case of Bliss Triumph and irish Cob- 
bler. The temperature of the cellar and 
the amount of light can be regulated to 
give the correct growth. 

“‘The plants are set ten to twelve inches 
apart in trenches 28 to 30 inches from one 
another and about five inches deep.” 
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It Rained; but they Had 
their Party anyway 


XA Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER'S wire living near Adairs- 
ville, Kentucky, telephoned the 
friends of her twelve-year-old girl 
and ifivited them to a birthday 
party which she was giving for 
her. But when the day of the party 
arrived, it was raining heavily. A 
number of the guests telephoned 
to inquire if the party was post- 
poned. The mother of the young 
hostess then called all of the other 
guests and told them that every- 
thing was prepared for their ar- 
rival. Thus reassured, the children 
all turned out, in spite of the rain, 
and every one enjoyed a happy 
afternoon. 


v v 


The telephone is invaluable in 
keeping up friendly contacts and 
adding to the pleasures of life in 
the country. It is a profitable aid 
in selling livestock, grain, fruit 
and vegetables, either through 
local markets or co-operative mar- 
keting associations. And it is also 
a convenient means for ordering 
farm and household supplies when 
they are needed quickly. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, day in 
and day out, rain or shine. 



























EXPLODING WEDGE -*+~- 
. For splitting Logs, Rails, 
Big Money Pit meng my Posts, 


Cord Wood, ete. Will do 
more work than ten men. Will 


For Agents 





Write For q split any log up to Rail Lengths, 
Particu- y oO no matter how large or tough. 
lan lg + Pays for itself in a few hours. Satis 
nit faction guaranteed or money refunded. 

EXPLODING “ Parcel Post prepaid to any address in U.S. 


—€5.00. Send money order, check or cash to 


Hutchison Manufacturing Company 
7729 Susquehanna St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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in 9 days on real live elec: 
on 4 
trical machinery. Not a cor- 


dence course. Earn 
while learning. Send for 


Syrreres 
and Is of rail fare, 
Automotive, RadioandAer- 

lane electrical courses 




















AG Make a Dollar an Hour. 


Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 
stantly mending leaks in al! utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 
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NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 
ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 





“There’s my 


pipe dream” 


OW many towering skyscrapers, 
how many bold achievements, 
were in the beginning just pipe dreams! 


Good, fragrant tobacco glowing in a 
pipe smooths the kinks out of a man’s 
brain ... lets him think straight and 
clear. Maybe that’s why so many of 
the world’s leaders go into conference 
with their pipes when they have tough 
problems to think through. 


If you’re not a pipe smoker, see 
what solid satisfaction there can be in 
a real smoke. Get a good pipe and 
load it with Edgeworth—enjoy the 
sturdy pleasure of this fine, blended 
old burley. 


You can buy Edgeworth wherever 
good tobacco is sold. Or just send the 
coupon, and the postman will bring 
you a generous sample packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 








LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 
I'll ery your Edgeworth. And I'll try it 
in a good pipe. 





My name. 





My street addr 


And the town and state 
Now let the Edgeworth come! M-42 


ts 
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Soft for Pa—Doris—‘“‘ Daddy is so pleased 
to hear you are a poet.” 
DONALD—“‘Fine! He likes 
then.”’ 
Doris—‘‘Oh, no! But the last boy 
friend of mine he tried to throw out was 
an amateur boxer.”’ 


poetry, 


Formula for Orators—JORNSON—‘You 
are certainly the best luncheon speaker I 
ever heard, old man. How do you do it?” 

JACKSON—“‘Oh, it’s very easy. I just 
prepare a clever beginning and a brilliant 
ending, and then see to it that nothing 
gets in between.”’ 


Their Slack Season—N ATURALIST—“‘ Yes, 
ants are much less active in the fall and 
winter than in summer.” 

PIcNicIst—“‘Of course—they do not 
have to hurry to get on sandwiches and 
into the lemon pie in winter.” 


Pessimism—POLITE FRIEND—‘“I suppose 
you will entertain as usual this winter?” 

Mr. CuMRox—‘‘No. We will keep on 
inviting people to the house, but I don’t 
expect that they’!] be any more entertained 
than usual.”—Washington Star. 


Economical Substitute—‘‘Here comes the 
parade, and your Aunt Helen will miss it! 
Where is she?” 
Mary—“‘She’s 
hair.” 
MAMMA—‘‘ Mercy! 
flag?”’ 


upstairs, waving her 


Can’t we afford a 


King Richard—‘‘Varlet, tell me _ the 
truth! Who or what made all those nicks 
in my broadsword?”’ 

PacE—‘‘Alas, sire, I should not squeal 
on a woman, but I do know the Queen 
has been sharpening pencils.” 
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TROUBLES OF THE TRAVELER 
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“‘Confound that dog!—Go home, Rex, 
go home!” 


The Downtrodden Poor—GARAGE ME- 
CHANIC—‘“‘These new dollar bills are the 
bunk.”’ 
His FRIEND—‘“‘Why so, Bill? I like ’em.”’ 
G. M.—‘‘They are so small you can’t 
wipe your hands on ’em with any satis- 
faction at all.” 


Qualified— PoLITICIAN—“‘Bill, I want you 
to give this fellow a job on the railroad.” 
SUPERINTENDENT—“‘Why, he can’t even 
speak English.” 
POLITICIAN—‘“‘I know, but what of it? 
Give him a job calling out trains.” 


VIOLENT SHOCK 
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Ed Brown’s recent heart attack was brought on by a party of picnickers who 
picked up their sandwich papers, empty sardine cans and pickle bottles 
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Bunny in the Orchard 


HERE is small danger that rabbits will 

do any harm in the orchard until 
driven to it by starvation. But as soon as 
snow covers the ground, look out for 
damage. It doesn’t take many rabbits 
nor much time to girdle a bunch of trees. 

What to do? Either protect the trees, 
or get rid of the rabbits by hunting and 
trapping, or both. There is more to rabbit 
pot-pie, as any hunter will tell you, than 
just the satisfaction of feeling that there 
are so many rabbits which will never again 
ruin a valuable tree. 

Protection? Put paper, wooden veneer 
bands, or wire guards about the trees; or 
paint the trunks with protective washes. 
If you feel especially friendly to the rab- 
bits, scatter apple parings or vegetables 
about. These will be eaten in preference 
to the bark of trees. But if you use these 
you will attract rabbits. Then if you stop 
feeding, watch out. 


.  ——__——_ } 
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Steady Now! =and Be Sure 
You’re Shooting Xpert Shells 


Equally popular for quail and rab- 
bit shooting is the top-quality 


In another second the roar of a 
dozen pairs of wings will break the 
silence! Up comes your gun and as 
the streaks of feathered lightning 
shoot out ahead you aim and. . 
what happened? 

If you want a shotgun load that 
“gets what it goes after” shoot 
Western Xpert shells. They are 
made with care and precision that 
assures uniformity. Always de- 
pendable. Hard hitting. Smokeless, 
of course. And best of all Xpert 


shells are low in price. 







Writeusfor interesting, 
free literature descri 
ing Western shot- 
gun shellsand 
Lubaloy car- 
tridges. 





Western Field shell, a stand-by 
with shooters for nearly 30 years. 
For ducks and geese shoot the 
famous Western Super-X load, fre- 
quently imitated but never equalled 
for long range effectiveness. 


If you want a fine, all round shell 
with very little recoil, for field or 
trapshooting, shoot the Western 
Minimax load. It combines light 
recoil with fast, even patterns. 





SHOT SHELLS 


Xpert 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1142 HUNTER AVENUE, EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J., San Francisco, Cal. 





FORDS " 


By the makers of 
FORDS 
MILKERS 


MILL 
























20%Saving 
on Feed 


Grindsgrain,hay, 
fodder or rough- 
age to any fine- 
ness wanted; 
operated by all 
farm-size trac- 
tors. Latest im- 
proved construc- 
tion. Made of heavy 44-inch boiler plate. Double 
row Timken Bearings each side. Rockwood 
pulle ~'p® chrome nickel stee] hammers. Dust- 
proo Will last years without repairs. Low in 
price, but high in quality. 
Send for FREE circular 105 


MYERS - SHERMAN COMPANY 
213 N. Despiaines St. CHICAGO 













Send 10 cents for 288-page book tammering and 
Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how ! 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
12162 Begue Bidg., 1147 North Illinois St., indianapolis 













} Demonstrating the 


DYMAN TOOL 


7 This handy combination tool 
is a quick, easy seller. $15.00 
/ @ day is easy. Some make $30 
a day Used daily on farm. 
] Does the work of ten men. Low 
J utes. big profit. No experience 

weeded. Work full time or spare 
| me. 


Only Tool of Its Kind 


Pulls posts, pipes, roots, smal! 
stumps; jacks up trucks, tractors, 
wagons: lifts buildings: stretches 
fences: splices wire: makes cider 
press: a dandy rim tool, etc. Mon- 
ey back guarantee. Simple to oper- 
ate. Lifts, Prey. or pushes with 3 
TON CAPAC 


Start Now—Write Us! 


K, L. McFarland, Mont., sold eight in 
afternoon. N. F. Kranz, 8. D., made 
$15.00 in 6 hours. You can make this 
money, too. Live man wanted in every 
county. Get our amazing new sales 
> plan---it’s a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 


Established 1899 


Dept. S-85 BLOOMFIELD, IND. 
Guaranteed 


S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Trade your old cream. 
wasting separator in 
now for the wonderful 
New Low Model Ball 
Bearing Melotte and get 
$20.00 cash for it. I don’t 
care how old your pres- 
ent separator is, or what 
make—if you'll mail the 
coupon below at once! —T'll 
allow you $20.00 for it toapply 
on the purchase of the New 
Melotte. But don’t delay— 
this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 
Mail coupon now for full de- 
tails and free catalog. 


Write today for details of 
our 30 Days Free Trial 
Offer. Learn WHY the 
New Melotte is handier, 
easier to clean, easier to 
operate—and—is guaran- 
teed to put more cream in 
your cream can than any 
other separator made. 


Think of i#t! Yougan now get the great New 
Melotte Separator for ony 00 down and only $5.00 
@ month. Days Free » too—return it at our 
euponse if not entirely satisfied. All this in addition to 
allowing you $20.00 for your old separator regardiess 
of age. make or condition. Mail coupon now for free 
log and details of great New 
Offer. enasene= oom 
aoaeneaee™™ . Babson, 
=> B. 2 Hancge? | 





-— 
The Separator, v: 
‘ w.1 St., Dept. 28-08 Chicago, il. 1 
243 Prine Berkeley. 
13 ser ena Free NEW Mellie Separator Cwtslog nd 
4 ba abou! eat ; 
i) me ail aber Your Name and Address Ptainty) i 
| 
; oocecessooooer* 
H Siic—aesneass=os—== i 
0 Pest Ofies.--------------- 
Pee 6.) epee State << : 
| B.F.D. ---------------- —— 
ows Name of Pres Saal 
8 me. Cone | —«-_—«i“i‘éR SRD GE DVO Onn w=“ ==> i 
« fetined.------------- SP === 




















Odd) MENTION 


Very Old In digging a tun- WI ‘| young children, lately im- 
nel under the wie we ported from Europe, having 
Yakima River in Washing- : 
i think 


ton, a piece of a tree was 

found buried in solid basalt, 

that was estimated to be 12,000,000 years 
old. The wood leaves no doubt of its 
kinship with the redwoods of today. 


Remember The November birthstone is 
This the topaz, which stands for 
fidelity. 
| Pass The Yes, you guessed the blank 


word. It’s prunes, the favorite 
boarding house joke. The 
yearly world production of dried prunes is 


| about 470,000,000 pounds, and the United 


States supplies 75 per cent of this. Eat 
prunes, they are good for you. 


A Big The tomato-canning industry 
Growth has grown 100 per cent in the 
last 22 years. 


The 60th birthday of the 
postcard was celebrated re- 
cently in Germany. The 
postcard was first proposed in 1865 but 
was not introduced in that country until 
1870. Austria issued postcards in 1869. 
On the first day they were authorized in 
Germany, 45,468 cards were posted in 
Berlin. 


Another 
Anniversary 


Great Work The greatest reforestation 

program in the history of 
any state is being carried out this year in 
New York. Fifteen million trees have 
been ordered by individuals and various 
organizations. 


The English walnut is not an 
English walnut, but a Persian 
We often change names to suit 


Nutty 


walnut. 


| ourselves. 


A Legal Cord Do you forget what a legal 

cord of wood is? Well, it 
is a stack of wood, four feet wide, four 
feet high and eight feet long—equivalent 
to 128 cubic feet. Don’t deliver more; 


| don’t pay for less. 





And in 1818 The following appeared in 

a Calcutta newspaper of 
September 3, 1818: ‘Advertisement, Be It 
Known, That Six Fair Pfetty Young 
Ladies, with two sweet and engaging 


roses of health blooming 
on their cheeks, and joy 
sparkling in their eyes, pos- 
sessing amiable manners and highly ac- 
complished, whom the most indifferent 
can not behold without expressions of 
rapture, are to be RAFFLED FOR next 
door to the British gallery. Scheme: 
Twelve tickets at twelve rupees each; the 
highest of the three throws takes the 
most fascinating, etc., etc.” 


Buy Now 


of it 


Want a gorilla or leopard? 
There is a big slump in the 
prices of wild animals. You can buy a 
fine lion now for $700, an elephant for 
$3,000—but you must pay $4,000 for a 
gorilla, and he is apt to die on your hands. 
The beautiful blue bird of paradise costs 
$1,100. They are scarce because of their 
slaughter for the feather trade. 


————— 


Feed the Birds 

EEDING should start as soon as the 

birds’ natural supply becomes scarce. 
Feed regularly. Food can be placed on 
bagging laid on the ground, in window 
boxes, in feeding stations, or under brush 
piles for shy birds such as quail. 

Give a variety of feeds such as hemp 
seed, millet seed, cracked corn and wheat, 
whole corn and wheat, bread crumbs, 
broken nut meats, sunflower seed, chaff, 
canary seed, salt, celery, cabbage, old 
mortar, grit and especially suet, scraps of 
meat and rinds of pork. Let us hear of 
your success in feeding the winter birds. 


=F 
The Bird Book 


RITTEN for 

the 922,000 
members of The 
Liberty Bell Bird 
Club by Charles P. 
Shoffner. Nothing 
like it. 420 pages, 
150 illustrations and 
500 questions and 
answers on_ birds. 
Particularly good for 
school use. $2 Post- 
paid. The Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, The —— 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















Every part of it is hand-made. 








This is said to be the first wagon in the whole of Eastern British Columbia. 
It is still being used, and is in great demand 
asa splendid wagon to break in young horses. c 

of Our Folks in Canada, Mrs. B. G. Hamilton 


The photograph is from one 




















THE FARM JOURNAL 
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MMER-WORN od/ drained off 


REG US PAT OFF 


jenn is not kind to motor 


oil! Steady driving over dry, 
dusty roads, under hot summer 
suns fills it with grit and carbon, 
impairing its power to lubricate. 
Drain off this “summer-worn” 
oil today. Refill with the new 
Texaco, a crack-proof, longer- 
lasting motor oil suited for the 
colder days to come. Nation-wide 
road tests have proved that this 
revolutionary new Texaco is a 


tougher, more economical lubri- 





cant! The thirteen university 
scientists who checked the results 
found that the new Texaco gives 
exceptional mileage, that it is 
free from impurities, and that it 
flows freely at zero. 

For a longer-lasting car use 
this longer-lasting oil. Available 
in all our 48 States at the sign of 
the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 
THE TEXAS COMPAN ¥ 


Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products 
: F 


including Gasoline, Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Rail 


read and Marine Lubricants, Farm Lubricants, Road 


isphalts and Isphalt Roofing 
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Protein 









Color 


“Balance” 


the most important thing 
about your recipe— 
the most important thing 
about your flour 
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‘*Balanced”’ 


The Pillsbury ‘“‘balanc- 
ing” process mixes as 
many as sixteen differ- 
ent types of the finest 
wheats. The result is a 
flour which contains 
just the right amounts 
of protein, mineral, 
moisture, etc. — a flour 
perfectly “balanced” 


for all kinds of baking. 


Every day more women discover that Pillsbury’s 
Best has some quality not found in other flour. 
They don’t know what it is, but they know it’s 
there. Because everything they bake — bread, 
biscuits or pastry — turns out better. Because 
everything has a delicate, unmistakably richer 


flavor. 


Pillsbury’s Best zs different. It is scientifically 
“balanced” for successful baking. “Balanced” 
according to a wheat combination used only by 
Pillsbury. There is no other flour just like it. 
Pillsbury’s Best is made from no single variety 
of wheat — for no single type of wheat contains 
just the right amount of protein, 


mineral, etc., to work perfectly for all 


Ber 


, ' % 
Pillsbury’s (3) 


“balanced for © 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 11 General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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Moisture 






““Unbalanced”’ 


All these different sub- 
stances are found in 
wheat when it is har- 
vested. But they’re not 
properly “balanced” 
for baking. No single 
variety of wheat con- 
tains these things in 
just the right quantities 
to make the finest all- 


purpose flour. 


baking. Pillsbury’s Best is made from a special 
blend of different types of finest wheat. Each 
of these different wheats has some quality neces- 


sary to the perfectly “balanced” flour. 


You know your recipes must be properly bal- 
anced — that you must use just the right amount 
of each ingredient. It’s just as important to use 
Try Pillsbury’s 


Best. You'll discover how good baking can be- 


a perfectly “balanced” flour. 


come really perfect baking. If you bake bread, 
you'll get better bread. When you bake biscuits 
or pastry, you'll find a striking improvement 
in appearance and flavor. There’s a real differ- 

ence — ask for the “balanced” flour 


“> 


— Pillsbury’s Best. Your grocer has it. 


Best Flour 
perfect baking 


Also Pancake Flour, Wheat Bran, Cake Flour, Rye, Graham and Durum Flours 














